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FOREWORD 


The first strike in Spain since 1951 has taken place in Bilbao, 
However, the sanctions in Spain against strikes are so rigorous that this 
unrest was quelled before it spread to other parts of the country. Spanish 
industry has been weakened by a power shortage resulting from a prolonged 
drought which recent rains have not offset. American aid promises to help 
the Spanish economy, but the rush of U.S. promoters to obtain contracts has 
given the program a sordid tinge. The government of Churchill, apparently 
feeling that ea virtually exclusive alliance with France, long plagued by 
internal dissensions, does not provide a sufficiently broad policy base, is, 
following the U.S. example, showing increased friendliness to Adenauer's 
Germany and to Franco Spain; it has made the procurement of all arms, except 
the latest jet planes and weapons still on the secret list, much easier for 
the Spanish Government. In the factional struggle within Spain, the ultra- 
clerical Opus Dei is trying to make the young pretender Prince Juan Carlos 
into its tool; this development may result in a kind of neo-Carlisn., 


Portugal continues quietly to build ships: tankers, naval vessels, 
fishing ships and passenger steamers. The attractive 22,000-ton"Santa Marfa" 
and its sister-ship the "Vera Cruz" received a well-publicized welcome when 
they docked in Rio de Janeiro and were visited by Getulio Vargas. 


Mexican President Ruiz Cortines continues to be sincerely respected for 
his honesty and lack of flamboyance. However, Mexican industry and trade 
have shown more signs of instability, and the wetback problem is coming to a 
head: both sides showed stubbornnessin negotiations, the previous agreement 
was extended for a month, but the whole scheme moved toward a debacle, 
despite the badly-needed $150 million which Mexico receives each year from 
its expatriate leborers. The Mexican delegate to tin-pan alley, Jorge 
Negrete, died in Los Angeles (in mortal sin, according to the Church), and 
was buried with all the macabre pomp concocted by morticians. This and 
Similar phenomena reveal that Ortega y Gasset's The Rebellion of the Masses 
may be applied to Hispanic lands as well as to Hollywood. 


The voices of American officials are repeatedly raised to denounce the 
Communist threat in Guatemala, an issue which goes far beyond the question 
of the treatment meted out to the United Fruit Company. The U.S. plans to 
insist that the question of Communist infiltration in the Americas be 
discussed at the March meeting of the 0.A.S. in Caracas. Guatemala is 
opposing the move, but a large section of the Guatemalan press maintains that 
such opposition sounds like an admission of guilt, and that it would be more 
astute to welcome the investigation. Relations are cordial between the 
Guatemalan Government, the Honduran Liberals who hope to return to power, and 
the Figueres regime in Costa Rica. However, while Costa Rica has broken 
relations with Venezuela and presumably will not attend the Caracas meeting, 
there is a move in Guatemala for that country to resume relations with 
Venezuela in order to facilitate attendance at the March gathering. Irked by 
the handicaps Guatemala has placed on its traffic through Puerto Barrios, 
El Salvador is planning to provide an alternate outlet to the Caribbean 
through the Honduran port of Puerto Cortés. President Somoza of Nicaragua is 
trying to enhance his reputation by a very visible program of agricultural 
mechanization. President Remén of Panama, like his colleague Batista of Cuba, 
is carrying on a vehement campaign against the Communists, and the Canal Zone 
authorities are relieved. 
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The duress vile suffered in Florida by ex-President of Cuba Carlos Prio 
Socarras at the hands of the police has provided him with good unsought 
publicity in Cuba, where, as throughout all Latin America, to appear to be a 
victim of the United States is a real political asset. The distinguished 
writer Jorge Manach, hitherto unfriendly to Prio, has published an open 
letter to President Eisenhower, denouncing what Manach regards as an act of 
intervention. Neighboring Haiti has a political rhythm all of its own, but 
the Hispanic American cult of Evitas is clearly discernible in the attractive 
Haitian postage-stamps of that dark beauty Mme. Paul E. Magloire, Scarcely 
has the Latin American woman received suffrage than she becomes the object of 
a political cult. The Dominican Republic is suffering from the surfeit in 
the world's sugar markets. President Eisenhower's statement about possible 
independence for Puerto Rico has produced the expected responses from the 
island politicians. Governor Munoz Marfn was loud in his praise. 


The de facto rather than de jure nature of the Venezuelan Government 
makes Caracas an odd place to hold a meeting of an organization supposedly 
concerned with democracy, freedom and human rights. There are unquestionably 
large numbers of political prisoners in Venezuela. The Minister of the 
Interior, Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, is telling the world that these prisoners 
are being released and that anyhow it is an exclusively Venezuelan problem. 
The opposition in exile denies that the prisoners are as few as the Venezuelan 
regime claims, and asserts that this issue properly arouses the conscience of 
humanity. As for press censorship, the outside world is assured that press 
dispatches from Caracas to other countries will not be censored for the 
duration of the 0.A.S. conference. It is still doubtful if all the American 
republics will attend, or if the U.S. will be successful in its attempt to 
make Communism in the Americas a major issue. The chief of the Venezuelan 
security police has said that "Communists" plan to disrupt the meeting as 
they did the Bogota conference in April 1948, but that his men have the 
trouble-makers under control. 


The roseate hues of the dawn of the Rojas Pinilla regime in Colombia 
have soon faded away, and an alloy of Peronismo and clericalism is caseharden- 
ing the country. Just as boys will be boys, military men will be military 
men. The goings and comings between Buenos Aires and Bogota show that not 
only do birds of a feather flock together, but that they also migrate great 
distances. Protestantism has been legally forbidden in large areas of the 
country, including certain islands which have traditionally been Protestant. 
The Colombian clerics would do well to read the advice of the Pharisee 
Gamaliel in Acts, v. 


Ecuador is an appendage of the new Buenos Aires--Bogota axis, and in 
view of the tense Peruvian relations with Ecuador, Colombia, and Bolivia, it 
is disturbing to note that Bolivia is making overtures to Ecuador. This 
raises indirectly the question of Bolivia's relations with Argentina. 


Peru would like to be left in peace to develop its economy along 
conventional lines, but it has the misfortune to be surrounded by countries 
which need an international issue to keep up the primitive nationalism which 
is one of the banes of the modern world. The question of the presidential 
succession is already perturbing Peruvian opinion. President Odrfa has made 
it clear that he will not seek reelection, and it is not certain whether the 
official candidate will be ambitious General Zenon Noriega, or whether the old 
civilista tradition will assert itself and a civilian given the nod. 


The failure of the Falangista uprising in Bolivia has given that country's 
government an anti-clerical, anti-bourgeois character which puts it far to 
the left of the similar regimes in other South American countries. Chile is 
developing a split personality; it cannot decide whether to try to make the 
Gleichshaltung with Argentina succeed or not, whether to renew trade and 
diplomatic relations with Russia, and whether to make reasonable terms with 


the U.S. in the copper dispute. 


The new entente cordiale between Argentina and the United States would 
be but an example of the manipulation of public opinion except for the 
irritating refrain coming out of Buenos Aires that the improvement has come 
about because the United States has seen the error of its ways. We could at 
least hope that the phrase mea culpa would be deeply imbedded in the conscience 
of Hispanic countries. 


The trade situation of Uruguay has been made difficult by the wfriendly 
behavior of Argentina and the United States; now a series of strikes have 
compounded the trouble. Argentina has won a diplomatic success in Paraguay, 
where Perén's visit has aroused little of the hostility evident in Chile. 


Aranha's exchange scheme continues to provide the most puzzling news from 
Brazil. The xenophobic nature of the Vargas regime is revealed in a speech 
the President made at Curitiba in which he denounced the great foreign-owned 
electric utilities. The observer wonders if Brazil is moving toward the phase 
which characterized the first years of Peronismo in Argentina. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The first work stoppage in Spain since 1951 occurred in Bilbao when some 
2,000 workers of the Euzkalduna shipyards went on strike December 2. There 
was no mention of the strike in Spanish newspapers, and the issue of the 
New York Times which carried a comprehensive report of the disturbance was 
kept off the newstands. The Bilbao strike had no specific political 
overtones inasmuch as there was no demonstration against the regime; never- 
theless strikes in Spain are illegal, since labor is controlled by an 
official trade union empowered to arbitrate all issues. 


The strike began when, after awarding an extra month's bonus to 300 
white collar workers, the management of the Euzkalduna plant posted a notice 
cutting production and, consequently, overtime employment. Overtime wages 
are essential to workers in Spain in order to meet rising living costs. The 
first official reaction to the strike was an ultimatum issued on December 3 
by Jenaro Riestra Diaz ordering workers to return to their jobs or face 
dismissal. The workers returned on December 13, losing only their seniority 
privileges. Contrary to the fears of many, the strike led to no major 
disturbances in other parts of the country. 
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The Bilbao strike reveals the continuing sensitivity of Spain's economy. 
A major cause of the crisis was the severe drought throughout Spain, only 
this month alleviated. October and November, normally months of some rain, 
were comparatively warm and very dry. Consequently Spain was faced with an 
acute shortage of hydroelectric power, to the extent that both water and 
electricity were shut off between midnight and 6:00 a.m. in Bilbao, Oviedo, 
Valencia, and Madrid. Industries had power only three days a week. As a 
result employers were forced to cut down production, and yet the workers had 
to be paid. If the situation had continued, employers would have had to — 
borrow from the banks, and the banks from the government; the government 
would have had to make more money available, thus renewing the dreaded plague 
of inflation. Luckily, the rains fell. 


After the labor crisis in Bilbao, the Spanish Government began quietly 
to carry out a policy of piecemeal wage increases, covering virtually every 
segment of industry and designed to combat the steady rise in the cost of 
living. This program, while not considered adequate, has at least avoided 
strikes of workers in Madrid and other large cities. 


On December 18, the cabinet approved wage increases of from 10% to 15% 
in 40 different industries and commercial activities. These increases, 
granted to both industrial and white collar employees, were to become 
effective January 1. In the last weeks of December, the government granted 
additional wage raises to workers in the metallurgical, gas, electric, coal, 
telephone, steel, and mining industries. The increases of base pay are not 
considered adequate; however, the take-home pay may rise 50% or more because 
of double pay for night work, family allowances, overtime, and other extras 
that may be added. It is expected that the new wages will allow workers to 
buy more food, but will not permit them to increase purchases of other 
consumer goods, such as clothing. 


According to estimates, the cost of living in Spain has risen by at 
least 25% since the last general wage raise in 1951. Leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, including Marcelino Olachea Lazaja, Archbishop of Valencia, 
and Bishop Herrera y Oria of Malaga, have long urged more just salaries. Two 
weeks before the strike, Casimiro Marcilo Gonzalez, Bishop of Bilbao, stated 
that present wages in Spain were insufficient. Influential members of the 
government, too, expressed themselves in favor of higher wages. The wage 
increase is regarded as a victory for José Girdén, Minister of Labor, over 
Other members of the government who had upheld a policy of controlled prices 


instead of wage increases. 


Since the signing of the aid-for-bases agreement between the U.S. and 
Spain, there has been much talk of costs and appropriations. According to a 
statement by Assistant Secretary of Defense Franklin C. Floete, made secretly 
to the House Appropriations Committee on November 12 and recently released, 


the Defense Department plans to spend about $150 million in the next two or 
three years on the first phase of the construction of military bases in Spain. 


Succeeding phases have not yet been determined. This first part of the | 
program will include one naval and three air bases. Funds to cover $2 million 
worth of copper, tin, aluminum, and strip iron have already been approved, and 
a total of $85 million is expected to follow in the next year. The Defense 
Department plans to employ about 10,000 in the construction work; however, 

the number of Americans employed will be limited to between 250 and 300 in an 


effort not to upset the Spanish economy. 
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It has been suggested that it is not the intention of the United States 
to push Spain into industrialization, but that the Spanish ought to 
industrialize, with the help of the U.S., wherever possible. Edward Williams, 
United States Minister in charge of Foreign Operations, expressed this idea 
at a Barcelona meeting of American Chamber of Commerce members and Catalan 
industrialists, convened to discuss mutual problems. A week later the Madrid 
daily A.B.C. rebuked Williams for attending the meeting, suggesting that he 
abstain from direct contact with Spanish businessmen and deal directly with 
government officials. United States circles in Spain insisted that the 
criticism was uncalled for, since Mr. Williams had made perfectly clear in 
previous speeches, as well as in the one at Barcelona, that the Spanish 
Government is the only agent, according to the agreement, that can determine 
the allocation of aid funds. Williams also emphasized that beneficiaries of 
aid money must supply the peseta counterpart for dollar value received. 


One faction of the Spanish Church is finding disagreeable facets to the 
aid pact. Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz, the stormy Archbishop of Seville, 
warned in a sermon this month that the agreement with the United States will 
put the Spanish Catholic Church in "imminent danger” of Protestant infiltra- 
tion. He declared that Spaniards must not let such small matters as dollars 
lead them from the faith. Later in the month the cardinal turned his wrath 
on Father Venancio Marcos, whose weekly radio program, "Chats on Religious 
Orientation,” has for nine years been widely popular in Spain and Spanish 
America. Cardinal Segura disapproved of the "radio priest's" liberal views 
on dancing, women's fashions, and particularly of his statement that to sin 
against charity is worse than to sin against chastity. From 400-odd pulpits 
of the archdiocese of Seville a pastoral letter was read denouncing Father 
Marcos and forbidding parishioners to listen to him under pain of denial of 
absolution, Although the government-owned radio network stopped carrying 
Father Marcos on its Seville station, the priest's fan mail doubled. With 
the approval of his superior, the Oblate Provincial, Father Marcos carried on 


outside the cardinal's jurisdiction. 


Great Britain lifted its ban on the shipment of arms to Spain, with the 
exception of the latest jet planes and weapons still on the secret list. The 
British Foreign Minister explained the change in policy as a commercial move, 
reiterating that members of the Commonwealth and NATO nations would receive 


preference in the shipment of arms. 


The dynastic rivalry centering on the Spanish throne continues. It is 
now reported that Franco wants Prince Juan Carlos, rather than his father, 
Don Juan, to succeed him. But the "Jaimista"” faction contends that, since 
Don Juan has never ascended the throne, Alfonso Jaime, elder son of Juan's 
elder brother, Don Jaime, is the only legal pretender. Acting on this theory, 
Don Jaime has recently applied for permission for his sons to return to Spain 
for their schooling and later to serve in Franco's army. And Franco has 
given his consent, evidently intending to encourage the rivalry between 


Juanistas and Jaimistas. 


Alejandro Araoz, president of the General Sugar Society, announced that 
sugar production in Spain has reached an all-time high. In a speech at the 
Society's 50th anniversary celebration, Araoz urged Spain to attempt to 
modernize its refining plants. He suggested that the sugar surplus might be 
eliminated by exporting sugar to nearby countries and by lowering the price 


of sugar in Spain. 
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Despite predictions to the contrary, the olive crop has been large in 
the Tortosa region, due in part to the virtual non-existence of the olive fly. 
Spain has been declared the world's second largest producer of honey in 1953. 


A radiophonic circuit was opened this month between Madrid and Havana, 
Cuba. 


Fernando Alvarez, Director of the Prado Museum, was elected the new 
president of the Royal Academy of Arts of San Fernando. 


American Christmas spirit overflowed into Spain this year as 500,000 food 
packages from the United States were distributed throughout the holiday season. 
It was estimated that one out of every 14 Spanish families received a part of 
the 4,000 tons of food sent by the United States Government. The supplies 
included canned milk, beef, sugar, cheese, and rice; 200 freight cars were 
used to carry the gifts to all regions of Spain, where government and church 
officials distributed them. The recipients considered the gift to be a 
specific proof of the recently improved relations between Madrid and Washington. 


PORTUGAL 


As 1953 drew to an uneventful close in Portugal, Foreign Minister Paulo 
Cunha returned from the fifth ministerial conference of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which had been held in Paris. Although closemouthed 
about the decisions taken at the conference, Cunha intimated that important if 
unsensational work had been accomplished. It was subsequently disclosed in 
Lisbon that Portugal, on the basis of decisions made at Paris, will continue 
to receive military equipment from the U.S. throughout 1954. Included will be 
more tanks, motorized equipment, artillery and, possibly, jet aircraft. In 
partial return, the navy yards of Alfeite (near Libson) and Viana do Castelo 
(near Galicia) will construct light naval units for other NATO powers, 
including the United States. 


Admiral Américo Tomaz, Minister of the Navy, also arrived in Lisbon late 
in the month. He returned aboard the 22,000-ton passenger ship "Santa Maria," 
which was completing its maiden voyage to Brazil and Uruguay, Along with its 
sister ship, the "Vera Cruz," the "Santa Maria" had docked at Rio de Janeiro 
to the accompaniment of a noisy welcome from the large Portuguese colony in 
that city. President Getulio Vargas of Brazil visited the two liners while 
they were in Guanabara Bay. The "Santa Maria" and "Vera Cruz" will make 
regular runs to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, and will 
be two of the largest passenger vessels operating between Europe and South 
America. 


Simultaneously with Admiral Américo Tomaz' return, it was announced that 
Portugal's shipbuilding program, which has helped to raise that country to the 
status of a small but respectable maritime power, is continuing. Some 250,000 
contos have been expended on ship construction in recent years, along with 
considerable sums on purchases from foreign yards. Over 100,000 contos are 
currently being invested in construction at Alfeite, and at Viana do Castelo. 
The Alfeite Navy Yard, having completed three large tankers since 1950 - the 
"Sao Mamede," "Sao Bras," and "Sameiro," all named after battles in Portuguese 
history - began work late in December on the "Erati." The "Erati" will be the 
largest tanker under the Portuguese flag. 


More important, perhaps, was the work begun at Alfeite on five light 
naval vessels, including two non-magnetic minesweepers of the latest type 
developed by the United States. U.S. naval circles are known to be concerned 
with the problem of mine warfare, since the unexpected use of mines by the 
Communists in Korean waters awakened them to a menace of the first magnitude. 
It is now thought that, in the event of World War III, Russian submarines 
could mine the harbor approaches and shipping lanes of Western Europe and the 
United States with such facility that maritime traffic would be interdicted 
almost overnight. This would present a grave menace to the existence of NATO, 
since, on the basis of experience in Korea, effective sweeping would be both 
dangerous and time-consuming. In such a situation, the "Queen of Battles" 
would undoubtedly be the diminutive minesweeper. The latest, non-magnetic 
types developed by the American Navy are able to cope with all types of mines, 
including new ones of diabolic design which were used at Wonsan, Korea. { 
Portugal's minesweeping force is thus being expanded to a point where it can 
be held in keeping the eastern Atlantic zone open to maritime traffic. 


Stimulated by a sharp decline in English tourist traffic to Madeira 
during 1953, attempts are being made to expand the Portuguese tourist industry. 
Improved air and maritime service now functioning between Madeira, the Azores 
and continental Portugal are to figure in the new plans. 


A new housing project for fishermen was completed during the month at 
Vila Nova de Ancora. Although unimportant in size, the undertaking is typical 
of an over-all housing program that is being undertaken in the country today. 
Nevertheless, it is feared that Portugal's housing effort is not keeping pace 


with the growth in population. 


Gilberto Freire, the talented if controversial Brazilian sociologist, 
has completed a new work - Aventura e Rotina. It is based on material 
gathered on his 1952 trip to Portuguese Africa and Asia. 


Diogo de Melo e Alvim was appointed governor of Portuguese Guinea late 
in December. Numerous economic and sociological problems beset that West 
African territory, which has suffered severe agricultural maladjustments in 
recent years. The population of Guinea, which is Negro in race but Arabic in 
culture, has never been westernized, in spite of a long record of political 
loyalty to Portugal. Under Portuguese occupation for over 500 years, Guinea 
is outwardly European in appearance but Arabic in its way of life. There are 
less than 700 mixed-bloods in a population of 450,000, and the percentage of 
converts to Catholicism is the lowest in all of Portuguese Africa and Asia, 


The search for oil in Angola has been intensified. Three new wells were 


drilled in the vicinity of Santiago and Elolo during December, while 
geologists, who had been exploring oil possibilities in the environs of Luanda, 


extended their operations to the south bank of the Cuanza River. 


The Governor-General of Mozambique authorized the expenditure of 50,000 
contos for new projects in the Limpopo River Valley.. The latter area is the. 


scene of Mozambique's "T.V.A." 


A plan has also been accepted for the construction of 5,280 kilometers of 
new railroads in Mozambique. These will be constructed over a nine-year peridl 
at an estimated cost of $23 million. Sections of the Lourengo Marques-Manhica 
highway are being asphalted. In spite of the many projects which have been 


undertaken, the budgets of all overseas Portuguese territories were balanced 
during 1953. 


MEXICO 


For President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the month of December was marked by 
two important events, the first anniversary of his accession to the presidency 
and his 63rd birthday. The President was active making plans for the next 


year. 


The 1954 fiscal budget was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on 
December 16 by the President. The administration proposed spending 
4 827,681,000 pesos ($562 million); estimated revenues were placed at 4. 230 
million pesos, leaving a deficit of almost 600 million pesos to be financed 
by the sale of federal bonds. Secretary of Finance Antonio C. Flores said, 
however, that if the revenues surpass the conservative estimate made by the 
administration, borrowing will not be necessary. 


The government has declared that it aims to balance the national budget, 
although it could not fulfill its objective this year because it claims to be 
handicapped by liabilities incurred under the Aleman regime. The 1954 budget 
outlay will exceed that of 1953 by 667 million pesos. As in recent years, the 
ministry of communications and public works will receive the greatest amount 
of money, 966 , 194,000 pesos. The second largest single sum - 652 million 
pesos, a decline from last year - will go towards payment on the public debt. 
Education will be benefited by 607 million pesos, the ministry of water 
resources 516 million pesos (mainly for small irrigation projects), and the 
ministry of defense 409 million pesos. The latter does not include 
appropriations for the navy, which falls under a separate cabinet post. The 
finance ministry will obtain the greatest single increase in appropriation 
over that of 1953. Part of the overall higher expenditures will result from a 
10% increase in pay for all public employees in 1954. 


In order to meet these expenditures, changes have been made in the tax 
law. As of January, the burden of the income tax will be more equitably 
distributed. Personal earnings below 300 pesos per month will not be taxed 
hereafter. Nevertheless, income tax revenue is expected to reach 1,035 millim 
pesos in 1954. Further changes in the law will provide a 10% transaction tax 
on real estate to encourage investment in more productive enterprises than 
land, and a new tax which will exempt certain bond interest and distributed 
profits from taxation if these funds are returned to the business. This is an 
effort to decrease high profits and encourage reinvestment in industry. After 
income taxes other expected revenues are: import taxes 610 million peosos, 
federal loans 600 million pesos, industrial taxes 585 million pesos, and export 
taxes 560 pesos. 


The chamber of deputies made changes in the constitution and national 

laws during its special session. The number of federal judges was increased to 
accommodate increased litigation. Changes in the electoral law were made 
requiring a political party to have a minimum of 75,000 members in order to be 
recognized, requiring that a voter carry his own credentials to the polls, and 
restricting the rights of Communists to assemble during elections. Inter- 
national agreements in telecommunications and mail were also ratified by the 
Chamber. 
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President Ruiz Cortines has been taking steps to prevent any serious 
economic recession. Signs of instability have appeared in the economy 
during the past year, among them the continuing high cost of living. The 
index was 445 at the end of 1953 compared with 100 in 1939. Food costs 
actually went dow 7.3 on the index, the only working-class consumption 
article to do down. However, the general index figure decreased slightly 
during the past year. Other signs of the economic downturn were the smaller 
tourist trade (7% below 1952), lower metal prices on the world market, a 
foreign trade deficit of 218 million pesos, crop failures due to drought, 


and a drop in retail sales of 25%. 


The corrective measures taken by Ruiz Cortines have been varied. The 
abolition of the restrictive alcabala duties levied by state governments on 
inter-state commerce may well improve the domestic market. 


The second measure is a decree which attempts to minimize the expendi- 
tures deriving from public funds, private firms and agencies. The officials 
of firms dealing with the government must limit their monthly salaries to 


11,000 pesos and a 30% maximum annual bonus. 


To stabilize the economy the government has also negotiated a loan with 
the United States Export-Import Bank for $23 million. This will be used 
primarily to improve Mexican railroads. In addition, a comfortable feeling 
of security for foreign business investment has been radiated by the World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, which has declared that Mexico has a 
bright future in the processing of domestic raw materials. Gilberto Loyo, 
Secretary of Economy has made a speech encouraging foreign investment in 
Mexico's under-developed industries. A statement made by the third Congress 
of Electrical Engineers meeting in Mexico City opposing foreign investment in 
competition with lliexican industry represents a contrary private opinion. 
Nevertheless, the government will now grant tax exemptions to certain domestic 


industries competing with foreign concerns. 


A further stimulus to trade has been made by lowering export duties on 
certain copper products, henequen fiber, glycerin, and other articles. 
However, higher import duties have been placed on television sets, radios, 
phonographs, potassium, fishing nets, and other products. This raising of 
import rates represents, in part, a retaliation against United States tariffs 
since many of the above-mentioned goods are imported from the U.S. Government 
authorities have assured the public, however, that the importation of gamma 
globulin, an inhibitor of poliomyelitis, will be restricted only as to quality 
and adequate distribution to medical personnel during the coming year. 


By November 1, the percentage distribution of imports by value was as 
follows: machinery, and vehicles, 45.91; vegetable matter, 12.68; minerals, 
15.29; animal matter, 2.10, chemical products, 10.46; other industrial 
products, 7.34; remainder, miscellaneous. According to other recently released 
figures, the eleven principal exports were cotton, coffee, lead, copper, fuel 
oil, shrimps, henequen fiber, silver zinc concentrates, zinc bars and cattle. 
Coffee, fuel oil, and shrimps made strong gains during the year. The bulk of 
this trade was with the United States, 85% of the exports and 81% of the 


imports. 


Foreign investment is becoming more prominent in sulfur extraction. The 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company has begun operating a new 52 million peso 
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recovering plant at San Cristébal in the Tehuantepec isthmus. Other companies 
engaged on the isthmus in sulfur mining are: Texas International Company, an 
American firm, which just signed a cooperative agreement with Central Minera, 
S.A. jointly to extract sulfur; and the Pan-American Sulphur Company, which is 
presently building a $7 million plant to use the Frasch process, the fourth 
establishment of its kind in the state of Vera Cruz. The Pan American Sulphur 
Company is the sixth major company with U.S. capital to enter the Tehuantepec 
area to supply the growing American market. The Mexican Government will 
receive a 10% royalty of the sulphur produced. 


Permission has been granted to the Toyota Automatic Weaving Machine 
Company of Japan to set up a mill in Mexico to be capitalized for $3.3 million. 
The Mexican cotton crop amounted to 1.1 million bales in 1953. Cotton is still 
the country's chief cash crop, although there was a 50% drop in cotton exports 
this year. A paper plant was set up in December to provide all the paper for 
the nation's newspapers. Color motion pictures will soon be produced in 
Mexico by a French color process. 


In agriculture, Mexico is fast attaining self-sufficiency in certain 
commoé@ities. Statistics show that for the first time in decades sugar is 
being exported. This has been aided by the International Sugar Agreement of 
London in 1953 which established a minimum price of $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

Only 100,000 tons of wheat were imported in 1953 which represents a decline of 
190,000 tons from last year. To continue agrarian development, the confedera- 
tion of agricultural and dairy credit societies announced that 30,000 tractors 
will be purchased in 1954 for its members. The Mexican Government will 
acquire agricultural equipment for $20 million for the mechanization program. 
On the disappointing side was the large amount of corn (192,000 metric tons) 
and beans (41,000 metric tons) that had to be imported in the first nine 
months of the year to satisfy domestic demand. 


While Mexico has an excessive number of workers for its farms, the United 
States still has a great seasonal shortage, especially in the Southwest. The 
current yearly agreement for 200,000 migratory, contract workers (braceros) 
from Mexico was extended from January 1 to January 15, in the vain hope that a 
new agreement could be reached. Mexico and the U.S. have been unable to agree 
on the terms of a new contract. Furthermore, ifexico feels that the U.S. should 
halt the ever-increasing flow of "wetbacks" across the border by making it a 
felony for American farmers to employ them. However, the fact that the Mexican 
nation needs the $150 million earned by the laborers annually, gives the 
United States an economic leverage over Mexico. 


The bracero problem was brought up at the Inter-American Regional Labor 
Organization (ORIT) meeting in Mexico City, December 14-16. The Confederation 
of Mexicen Workers (CTM) declared that the present system is unsatisfactory 
because of mistreatment of Mexican labor. American labor leaders at the meeting 
pointed out that the use of bracero labor lowers wage rates throughout the 
Southwest agricultural area. The Americans also complained that organized 
labor was not given enough representation in the current United States-Mexican 
migratory labor negotiations. 


Relations with Cuba continue strained because of the liberal Mexican 
provisions for granting asylum to political refugees. Three important cabinet 
members under former President Prifo Socarras secured asylum in Mexico. Other 
Cuban refugees said that plans are being made in Mexico City to assassinate 
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Prfo Socarrads. At the same time, the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City denied any 
plans to interfere with the activities of Cuban exiles. 


Jorge Negrete, 42-year old popular idol of Mexican radio, screen, and 
television, died of a liver ailment on December 5 in Los Angeles, California. 
Negrete was famous for his popularizing of the Mexican charro in numerous 
foreign countries and for his founding of ANDA (Asociacién Nacional de 
Actores), the powerful Mexican actors guild. President Cortines sent a 
special plane to convey the body to the capital where 300,000 witnessed the 
funeral procession, and the Mexican press devoted an excessive amount of 
space to the event. Negrete is survived by his widow, Marfa Felix, prominent 
actress, 


At the Palacio de Bellas Artes, in Mexico City, leading anthropologists, 
architects, historians, and artists have assembled what is called the greatest 
exposition of its kind in Mexican art. The exposition, covering 3,000 years 
of Mexican culture, is divided into four sections: Pre-Hispanic, Spanish- 
Mexican, Popular Art, and Modern and Contemporary Art. Main attractions in 
the last division are the works of Orozco, Tamayo, Rivera, and Siqueiros. 

The exhibition will last six months. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMATA 


The recent United States proposal that Communist infiltration in the 
Americas be taken up at the March 1 conference of the Organization of American 
States in Caracas has met with strang opposition throughout Latin America, 
reports Sydney Gruson of the New York Times. In Guatemala the Communist press 
maintains daily that the U.S. proposal merely cloaks another attempt by the 
U.S. to intervene in Guatemalan affairs, while in other parts of Latin 
America, leaders point out that the U.S. is unnecessarily alarmed over the 
Communist threat to the hemisphere and is insufficiently aroused over the 
threat of right-wing dictatorships. Although in Washington diplomatic 
officials make no effort to conceal their concern over Communist developments 
in Guatemala, the Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs 
John M. Cabot gave assurances on December 3 that the U.S. adheres strictly to 
its policy of non-intervention in the internal affairs of the other American 
republics. He said: "We should never fail to recognize the sound impulses 
which seek change, betterment, or real national identity (in the Caribbean), 
and we should never try to block these forces in so far as they are wisely 
directed". However, he went on to say that international Communism, "working 
overtime in the Caribbean," was another matter, and that it was with this 
threat to the security of the hemisphere that the U.S. was concerned. 


Meanwhile, new assessments of the strength of the Communist party in 
Guatemala have been made. The National Planning Association, a non-profit 
organization in Washington, D.C., has published a 90-page report which 
describes in detail strong Communistic influences in the social, economic, and 
political life of Guatemala. The report states that the Communist party has 
entrenched itself so successfully within the government, the majority 
political parties, the trade unions and the peasant organizations, as well as 
the press and radio, that it is today the most powerful active influence in 
Guatemalan life. The report adds that, thanks to its strength in the 


Guatemalan foreign office and diplomatic service, the Communist party has 
already converted the country into a base for supplying funds, arms, and 
advice to the Communist movements in other Latin American countries. 
According to this report, the only potential opposition to Communist control 
lies in the Army and in the leaders of the anti-Communist coalition in the 
government; it is noted, however, that the Army heretofore has supported the 
present regime, and that "it is very doubtful that the governing coalition 
still (has) the ability to rid itself of the Communists should it so desire”. 


A less alarmist evaluation of Communist influence in Guatemala has 
appeared in the U.S. press. In an article published by the New York Times 
on January 3, Times correspondent Sydney Gruson reports that Guatemala has 
so far proved no better a breeding ground for Communism than the other Central 
American republics. Gruson points to the small size of the Communist party 
in Guatemala, which has probably no more than 500 members, and says that 
although it has succeeded in infiltrating the government and has gained 
control of the farmers’ unions and the government press and radio, it has not 
yet won public support. Gruson warns, however, that the Communists will 
probably gain ground in 1954, chiefly because, by their domination of the 
land reform movement, they have succeeded in portraying themselves as the 


champions of the peasant masses. 


The Communist-led Guatemalan Confederation of Labor, which controls 500 
local labor unions with approximately 85,000 members, has announced a 
three-day labor convention to be opened in Guatemala City on January 29. The 
planning committee of the convention is headed by Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, 
Secretary General of the Confederation, who has just returned from a brief 
visit to the Soviet Union. Among the subjects on the labor convention's 
agenda are greater solidarity of the unions and uninterrupted application of 
the agrarian reform bill. The Communist World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the leftist Latin-American Confederation of Labor will be represented. 
Labor leaders from Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Colombia are also expected to 


attend the convention. 


The municipal elections held throughout Guatemala late in November 
resulted in a victory for the coalition of anti-Communist parties in 
Guatemala City. The anti-Communist bloc got 4,159 votes of the total 7,892. 
The government coalition claims to have won 85% of the vote in cities and 


towns of the interior. 


The Guatemalan congress has voted the removal of Alfonso Orantes 
Valladares from his post as president of the National Electoral Bureau. The 
action followed a report presented by a committee which investigated charges 
of irregularities in last month's municipal elections. Congress also passed 
a bill removing Virgilio Zapata Medina from the post of magistrate of the 


Supreme Court. 


The first section of the Totonicapan-Champerico Highway, running from 
Totonicapan to Quezaltenango, has been completed under the four-year public 
works program announced in 1952. When finished, the highway will provide an 
outlet for agricultural produce to the Pacific Coast port of Champerico. | 


A shrimp spawning-ground reportedly 165 miles square has been discovered 
off the Pacific Coast of Guatemala. The government is said to be preparing a 
project to exploit the newly-discovered ocean wealth, and has already 
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submitted plans for a packing plant which will be located near the port of 
San José. The shrimp will be exported by air to the United States. 


EL SALVADOR 


To judge from the apportionments made in the recently published national 
budget for 1954, the government will continue its policy of economic and 
social welfare. The largest appropriation goes to public education, followed 
by public works, health, and social services. The budget, the largest in 
El Salvador's history, estimated revenues at $62,720,000 and expenditures at 
$60,800,000, which would leave a treasury surplus of nearly $2 million. 


The economic picture, thanks to the coffee boom, remains excellent 
despite a slight depression in industrial activity due to the delay in 
completion of the Lempa River hydroelectric project. The high level of 
public and private building activity has continued to increase at such a pace 
that the country's only cement plant is attempting to double its million-bag- 
per-year capacity in the near future. The government's road construction 
program, which is about to receive a boost in the form of a $2 million grant 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, has also 
contributed to the betterment of the nation's economy by pushing roadwork. 
New roads will stimulate agriculture by facilitating transportation of 
products to local markets and export terminals. 


El Salvador's handicap in not having a Caribbean outlet for its 
exports has moved the government to approach Honduras with a plan with which 
it hopes to minimize this disadvantage. The proposal calls for the 
construction of a road from the El Salvador-Honduras border to Puerto Cortés 
on Honduras' east coast, and for Puerto Cortés to be declared a free port. 
El Salvador would in return declare one of its ports free. According to the 
proposal the financing of the project would be done on a fifty-fifty basis 
between the two countries. The Salvadorean suggestion is thought to 
constitute retaliation against Guatemala, since until recent friction with 
the latter country the majority of Salvadorean products was exported via 


Puerto Barrios in Guatemala. 


Defense Minister Oscar Adan Bolanos, who resigned his post recently, was 
succeeded on December 10 by Colonel Marco Antonio Molina, former Army Chief 


of Staff. 


HONDURAS 


The presidential election to be held next October begins to shape up as 
the hottest political contest in 20 years. Strong man Tiburcio Carias 
Andino, who has dominated the political scene ever since he took office as 
president in 1932, has split with his former protégé, President Juan Manuel 
Galvez, who was the strong man's hand-picked candidate to succeed him in the 
1948 elections. Carfas Andino plans to be a candidate for the presidency in 
October. President Galvez' progressive administration is not entirely to the 
liking of Carfas, who reportedly feels that Communists have been allowed to 
infiltrate the country. In addition to Gadlvez' reform wing of the Partido 
Nacional, Carfas must contend with the Liberal Party, which has been out of 
office for 20 years, and which has grown considerably in strength in recent 
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months (H.A.R., VI: 11). It remains to be seen whether the Liberals and 
the Reformists choose to join forces against Carfas or whether the 
rejuvenated Liberal Party will decide to campaign alone. The municipal 
elections held late in November in the country's rural districts indicated 
that the Reform wing of the Nationalist Party combined with the Liberals 
outnumbers Carias' forces. Some observers believe that the Liberal Party's 
recent growth is an indication of popular support in Honduras for anti-Uniteal 
Fruit Company tendencies, which are clearly marked in the Liberal Party's 
program, and which have been apparent in Guatemala and Costa Rica. 


NICARAGUA 


What is claimed to be an agricultural revolution is underway in 
Nicaragua. President Anastasio Somoza, Nicaragua's largest landowner, is 
leading the move from ox-drawn plows and machetes to tractors and rice- 
harvesting combines. Extensive road building has enabled farmers to bring 
their crops to market by motor-truck and has stimulated a land-clearing 
program. As a result, cotton and rice are being grown on a much larger 
scale. Increased rice production has changed Nicaragua from an importing to 
an exporting nation. The coffee crop, an important link in the chain of 
Nicaraguan economy, is being seriously threatened by Koleroga disease or 
thread blight, which destroyed up to 70% of the coffee crop in some areas in 
1952. When the blight first appeared, planters tried to control it by hand- 
picking and destroying affected leaves and fruits. The job proved to be 
laborious and ineffective. Now, studies at the Servicio Técnico Agricola 
have shown that spraying during the rainy season with a copper solution 
controls the fungus growth. The problem is to cover all the leaves' under- 
surfaces with spray. The Ministry of Agriculture is demonstrating to growers 
how they can control the disease and many of them are taking positive steps 
that should result in increases in the quantity and quality of the crop. 


Northern Nicaragua was rocked December 7 by a series of strong earth- 
quakes which spread panic through four states and caused considerable damage 
to the Inter-American Highway. The worst damage was reported in the vicinity 
of the town of Lespino, where the quakes opened a crevice in the highway 450 
feet long and 75 feet wide. 


COSTA RICA 


On December 23, President Figueres made public a series of proposals for 
the purchase of the United Fruit Company's banana interests in Costa Rica. 
The plan, which the President described as "purely tentative," involves the 
purchase of the company's entire banana industry at an equitable valuation, 
the sale to be amortized over a long period, with the company extending 
credit. The purchase eventually would be paid for by an export tax on 
bananas. After purchase the estates would be resold to private ownership. 
Figueres' proposal also included a provision whereby the government, after 
taking over company hospitals, schools, and housing facilities, would extend 
these services not only to those actually on the company payroll, as is the 
Fruit Company's present policy, but to all inhabitants of the banana zones. 
In a press interview which followed the announcement of the plan, President 
Figueres gave assurances that whether the proposals were accepted by the 
United Fruit Company or not, he had no intention of resorting either to forced 
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sale or expropriation. Costa Rican Foreign Minister Mario Esquivel, who went 
to Washington late in December to present the proposals formally to the 
United Fruit Company, confirmed Figueres' assurances when he said that if the 
company did not find the plan acceptable that would be “the end of it". 


Except for the 1953-54 coffee crop, which is expected to be normal 
despite earlier less optimistic estimates, the agricultural production of 
the country has suffered considerably due to weather vagaries. As a result 
of serious blowdowns in the Golfito area on the Pacific Coast, banana exports 
are expected to be reduced about 1.5 million stems below last year's total. 
Unusual weather also affected grain crops in Guanacaste Province, where the 
rainy season, normally lasting through most of December, was cut short by an 
unexpected drought. A substantial part of the corn crop is believed to have 
been burnt, and the rice crop to have had considerable losses. 


PANAMA 


President Remén has ended his first year in office with an impressive 
record of achievement. The President's fair treatment of political opponents 
has helped bring about political stability, and his adoption of more efficient 
tax measures, together with a reduction of graft in government, has improved 
the economic situation. During the past year the internal debt has been 


reduced from $10.7 million to $4.9 million. 


Awake to the ever-increasing threat of Communist infiltration in Central 
America, the Panamanian Government has taken concrete steps to check 
Communist activity in the country. Early in December, President Remén 
embarked on a large-scale anti-Communist campaign which led to the arrest of 
several Communist leaders on charges of disturbing the peace. Later in the 
month legislative action was taken outlawing the Communist Party and banning 
Communists from holding public office or doing business with the government. 
The preamble of the anti-Communist law explained that the law was made 
necessary because "there are presently operating in the republic political 
groups of a totalitarian ideology, particularly Communist, which are disturb- 
ing the normal and orderly function of democratic institutions". The 
statement added that Communist infiltration in the public school system was a 
proven fact. However, observers, who only a year ago considered Communism a 
threat to the Panama Canal, now believe that Remén's action, together with 
internal feuds which have weakened the party, has destroyed the immediate 


effectiveness of the Communists. 


Meanwhile, development of a balanced agricultural economy continues to 
be the government's chief preoccupation. The administration achieved a 
notable victory in this direction recently when the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development granted the country its first loan. The loan 
was for $1.5 million and was intended for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery, and for grain storage facilities which will enable the government 
to regulate prices. The main problem in achieving a healthy agricultural 
economy, however, remains unsolved--that of convincing people in the over- 
crowded urban centers of Panama City and Colén to trade city life for the 
harsh life of the interior. In order to promote a back-to-the-land movement, 
the government has embarked on an extensive road-building program in rural 
areas. The overpopulation of the two terminal cities of the Panama Canal, 
Colén and Panama City, has in turn led to the problem of unemployment. During 
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the past year unemployment in the two cities, which contain 300,000 of the 
country's 800,000 people, has risen steadily and in December reached an 
estimated 35,000. With construction work in the Canal Zone virtually at a 
standstill, there appears to be no solution to the unemployment problem in 
cities. Thus, the government hopes by improving conditions in the interior 
and attracting to a rural life as much of the idle urban population as 
possible, to alleviate unemployment and at the same time to spur the 


agricultural development of the country. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Throughout December, the main topic of political interest in Cuba was 
the arrest of ex-President Carlos Prio Socarras in Miami, Florida on charges 
of violating the U.S. neutrality law of 1939.. Released on $50,000 bail, he 
appeared on December 14 at the federal court in New York, where trial was 
set for February 15. Specifically, Assistant U.S. Attorney Richard Owen told 
Federal Judge David H. Edelstein that Prfo had conspired to export from the 
United States, or had attempted to export, to Cuba, arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war without first having submitted to the Secretary of State 
the names of the purchaser and terms of sale, and without having obtained a 


license. 


Arraigned at the same time were Segundo Curti, former Cuban Interior 
Minister; Francis Xavier Connell, and Joseph Wood, the latter two of New York. 
Curti's bail was left at $25,000 and the bail for the other two was set at 
$1,000 each. Several others were named in the indictment, including José 


Antonio Duarte, but they were not present at the arraignment. 


Duarte, a resident of Mexico City, had twice before been linked to cases 
of arms procurement for Prio, the first time in October 1952 when he and two 
others were robbed of $240,000 in Fort Worth, Texas. He stated that the 
money had been given him by Prio to buy arms. Later, in December 1952, police 
found an estimated $30,000 cache of arms at Mamaroneck, N.Y. which included 
grenades, bazooka shells, and explosives. A New York munitions dealer 
asserted that the arms had been purchased by Duarte for the account of Prfo. 


In spite of Prfo's status as the duly clected constitutional President 
of Cuba who was ousted by a strong-arm stroke of dictator Batista, no special 
courtesy was shown him on his arrest. He was humiliated, he said, by being 
forcibly fingerprinted and photographed. Furthermore, the $50,000 bail was 
one of the highest ever known in Miami. In an interview in New York, he was 
quoted in the newspaper La Prensa as having said that he had received no 
previous warning from the State Department; however, Time magazine of 
December 14 affirmed that he was warned after the Mamaroneck affair. 


While the U.S. Government attempts to maintain a strict "hands off" 
policy in Cuban politics, whatever action it does take can often be inter- 
preted as an advantage to one side or the other. Last month Batista seemed 
to be favored (H.A.R., VI: 11), while the arrest of Prfo also seemed to favor 
Batista at first. However, the situation was soon reversed. The alleged 
“common criminal" treatment of Prio, and the adroit handling of his publicity, 
including a personal appearance on television, contributed to rally an 
unsuspected strength based on an appeal to the "martyr" idea. 
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New York newspapers carried pictures of Prfo supporters greeting him as 
he arrived for his arraignment. Til.e conservative Havana newspaper Diario de 
le Marina went as far as to print an open letter to President Eisenhower 
From the anti-Prfo intellectual Jorge Manach, which accused the U.S. of 
intervention. In spite of a "note of explanation" issued by the U.S. Embassy 
in Havana, which stated that Prfo's arrest had been based wholly on the 
violation of 2 federal law and had no connection with Cuba's present 
political situation, Prio, formerly much discredited because of the corrup- 
tion of his regime, now found himself in a position to capitalize on his 
publicity whether found guilty or not. If found guilty, he could receive a 
maximum of five years in prison and a $10,000 fine. A prison sentence might 
give him the popular prestige he needs to defeat Batista next November at the 


polls. 


In Mexico, Cuban Ambassador Francisco de Miranda y Varona and the Cuban 
Consul General in Tampico, Lorenzo Aragonés, complained that Cubans-in-exile 
were violating the rights of asylum by attempting to smuggle arms to Cuba. 
The charge was made that arms were deing shipped from Tampico in fish casks. 
On the other hand, a group of Cuban exiles headed by Ortodoxo leader José 
Pardo Llada have protested that they are being persecuted by agents of 
Batista in violation of Mexican sovereignty. 


Several demonstrations against the Batista government appeared in the 
news. Thirty students were arrested in Santiago after an anti-Batista rally. 
The Uruguayan Embassy in Havana gave asylum to three revolutionaries, 
including Ratil Roa, who will be given safe-conduct to leave the country. A 
supply of arms which included 120 automatic rifles was found near Mariel 
after shots had been fired nearby to divert attention from the actual cache. 


The stringent Law on Public Order No. 997, which was decreed after the 
July revolt (H.A.R., VI: 8, 9, 10), was declared constitutional in a test 
case brought by Dr. Ginebra Martinez. If strictly enforced, this law could 
curtail almost all forms of personal freedon. 


All political factions seem interested in the general elections to be 
held November 1. When Batista had previously set election dates several 
political groups announced that they would not participate because they were 
convinced the elections would be "controlled". By December 10, the last day 
set for the registration of parties which will participate, no less than 20 
had done so. Of these, nine were nationwide, two were provincial, and nine 


municipal. 


Ex-President Juan Arévalo of Guatemala visited President Batista for the 
second time in 1953 enroute to call on Presidents Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador, 
Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia, and Ibanez of Chile. Much speculation has existed 
concerning these trips, but Arévalo has claimed that they are merely good-will 


trips with no political purpose. 


President Batista dismissed from the diplomatic service Cuban Minister 
to Egypt Luis F. de Almagro. He was arrested December 31 by Cairo authorities 
as he was about to board a plane for Beirut with $142 ,500 in foreign securi- 


ties, which was in violation of currency regulations. 


Economically, Cuba ended 1953 with government credit strong but with 
exports and national income considerably reduced in comparison with 1952, a 
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bumper year. While all interest and amortization payments have been met 
promptly, and all new bond issues purchased immediately, the value of sugar 
exports dropped from about $680 million to about $480 million. This drop 
was reflected in about the same proportion in imports from the United States. 
Nevertheless, estimates indicate a favorable balance of trade, with exports 


exceeding imports in the ratio of about 7 to 5. 


The Cuban peso remained at par with the U.S. dollar while its value 
was about 40¢ in terms of the peso of 1937. Wages and salaries paid by 
industry were down about 17% in total value, a fact which affected business 
in general and especially retail sales. Construction, which had been 
dormant, revived in 1953, with building permits running about 25% above 1952. 


On December 29, the authorization for a bond issue in the amount of 
$145 million was signed by President Batista, the purpose of which is to 
provide funds to consolidate and refund certain older issues and to raise 
$50 million for new public works. No new taxation will be necessary. 


Commercial treaties were signed with West Germany and Spain in 1953, 
and it is estimated that 60% of the structural steel now being used in Cuba 
is of European origin. Cuba and Great Britain signed a three-year trade 
treaty on December 18 to succeed the 1951 agreement. The new pact provides 
for the purchases of $750,000 worth of Cuban tobacco in 1954 and $1 million 
in 1955 and 1956. Cuban sugar will be granted equal treatment with that of 
any other country except countries within the British Commonwealth. The 
signatories were Adrian Holman, British Ambassador to Cuba, and Dr. Niguel 
Angel Campa, Cuban Minister of State. 


Cuba's basic sugar quota of 2,250,000 metric tons was reduced in 
December by 15% for 1954, along with the other exporting countries, by the 
International Sugar Council. This quota does not apply to sugar exported to 
the United States under the Sugar Act of 1948, normally an adequate supply. 
It applies only to sugar on the so-called "free" world market and represents 


an attempt to bolster sagging prices. 


HAITI 


A new tax on building properties has been established by a law 
published in Le Moniteur of September 21, 1953. This tax, which is based on 
the annual rental value of property, is not to exceed 4% nor is it applicable 
to property having an annual rental value of less than 300 gourdes ($60). 

The tax is to be collected from the occupant of the building whether he be 
the owner or a lessee. The tax is in addition to the impdt locatif, a 
communal urban land tax collected annually. It will be applicable to real 
estate located within one kilometer of cities or towns and to real estate 
having access to paved roads. These building and land taxes are payable 
simultaneously each year from October 1 to March 31 with a surtax of 10% 


charged for each delayed month. 


The tax applicable to identity cards which are required of all persons 
engaged or employed in commerce and industry has been increased by another 
law first published in Le Moniteur of September 17, 1953. This tax, which 


will become effective on January 1, is scaled according to the monthly salary 
of the individual and will be highest for those having a salary of 1,500 


gourdes per month or more (50 gourdes) and lowest for day laborers and 
domestic servants (2 gourdes). Merchants, industrialists and professional 
men and those subject to payment of the municipal occupation tax, patente, or 
the urban property tax, impdt locatif, may pay either according to the above 
scale or 20% of the patente or impdt locatif, whichever is higher. 


The International Trade Reports for the last fiscal year, October 1, 1952 
to September 30, 1953, showed a substantial decrease in the exportation of | 
sugar, coffee, sisal and edible oils. The primary cause in the case of sisal 
and edible oils was a decrease in the world price coupled in the latter case 
with competition from the Far East, particularly India. In the case of sugar | 
and coffee, adverse weather conditions during the harvesting season was the 
determining factor. As a result of this decline, Haiti showed an excess of 
imports over exports valued at $7 , 360,830 which in turn adversely affected 


its business activity. 


The fiscal year 1952-53 showed a substantial increase in rice production 
and tourist trade, however. Due to the introduction of improved seed there 
was a 15% increase in rice production while more than 17,000 tourists visited 
Haiti spending an estimated $2 million. This was a 70% increase over the 


previous year. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Government has raised taxes on those business enterprises 
with net profits between $30,000 and $40,000, from 13% to 15%; between 
$40,000 and $50,000, from 14% to 17%; and above $50,000, from 15% to 20%. In 
all categories up to $30,000, the rates remain unchanged. 


It has been announced by the Dominican customs authorities that new 
handling charges will be in force on all import cargos after December 31. The 
charges for export cargos will remain unchanged, however. The new charges 
will be $1.50 for every 1,000 kilos of general cargo, $2.25 for every 1,000 
board feet of lumber, $1.50 for 1,000 kilos of coal and 25¢ for every animal 


handled. 


The output of iron ore in the republic is steadily increasing. Ore 
assessed at 67% pure is being mined in the Hatillo district and transported 
60 miles by truck to the port of Haina. Large scale mining operations are 
expected to get under way this year with the aid of government financing. 


The government-owned Banco de Crédito Agricola e Industria expanded its 
activities greatly in 1953. The authorized capital was increased from $5 
million to $50 million last year. Besides making loans to aid agriculture and 
| industry, the bank is also financing an extensive salt and gypsum mining 
project and operating the largest chocolate manufacturing plant in the 


republic. 


The republic showed a favorable balance of trade during the last fiscal 
year. Imports reached an unprecedented $80 million while exports are 
estimated to have totaled $100 million. Sugar was the largest export commod- 
ity with 696,100 tons valued at $46 million. Roasted coffee and tobacco 
exports were lower than in 1951-1952 while banana, cocoa and chocolate exports 


showed a slight increase. 
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The 1954 budget will be the highest on record. As finally voted last 
month at $96,822,330, it represents an increase of $7,735,750 over the 1953 
budget. Public works and public health are among the principal beneficiaries 
with approximately $50 million being allotted for the former. The two most 
important public works projects to be completed are the cement highway 
connecting Ciudad Trujillo with Santiago, a distance of about 175 miles, and 
the development work being carried on at the Port of Haina. 


PUERTO RICO 


At the end of November, President Eisenhower unexpectedly made himself 
the champion of greater independence for Puerto Rico (H.A.R., VI: 11). He 
volunteered to recommend to Congress any resolution for more autonomy, or for 
complete independence, which the island Legislature might approve. Although 
the politicians in Puerto Rico were caught off guard, statements were soon 
forthcoming from all parties. 


Governor Munoz Marin, speaking for the dominant Partido Popular 
Democratico, said that the statement was evidence of a "a magnificent attitude 
which does honor to the United States and which demonstrates before America 
and before the whole world the sincerity of the relations created by the 
voluntary association between the U.S. and Puerto Rico." The spokesman for 
the Partido Independentista, Vicente Geigel Polanco, characterized the state- 
ment as reflecting the "false position in which the U.S. finds itself in 
relation to Puerto Rico." Speaking for the Partido Estadista, Dr. Leopoldo 
Figueroa was quoted as saying that the President "expressed clearly the 
American anti-colonial way of thinking." Pedro Albizu Campos, who was 
recently pardoned and released from prison, let it be known that his violent 
Partido Nacionalista would continue to refuse all collaboration with the 
United States. The party reiterated a demand for immediate independence for 
the island. 


The importance to be attached to these views may be gauged, in part, by 
the fact that in the last elections in 1952, the Partido Popular Democratico 
received about 65% of the vote, the Partido Independentista about 20%, the 
Partido Estadista about 15%, while the Partido Nacionalista did not muster 
sufficient strength to get on the ballot. 


However, the way has been cleared for any changes which the government 
may wish to put through or which the opposition may force it to consider. 
There is no strong movement for complete independence. The Governor stated 
in an interview with Sydney Gruson of the New York Times that "we would have 
no freedom if we had independence and did not heve enough to eat." This is a 
recognition of the fact that Puerto Rico's economy is completely linked to 


that of the United States. 


Preparations are being made to discuss possible changes in both the 
Puerto Rican Legislature and in the U.S. Congress in the January sessions. 
Representative A.L. Miller, chairman of the U.S. House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, plans to confer with Puerto Rican leaders and will 
introduce a bill to embody Puerto Rican desires. In the Puerto Rican Legisla- 
ture, the opposition is expected to bring up the matter of further legislative 
autonomy. At present, all federal laws except those dealing with revenue 
matters apply to Puerto Rico, but, unlike a state, Puerto Rico has no 


representation in Congress. Puerto Ricans believe that they are in a posi- 
tion to know local needs in such matters as labor relations, bankruptcy 
proceedings, and rent control. The newsmagazine Tiempo of Mexico City 
reported that the Partido Popular Democratico was also considering the matter 


of possible U.N. membership for Puerto Rico. 


The passport of the director of the weekly Puerto Rico Libre, José 
Enamorado Cuesta, was cancelled by the U.S. State Department without any 
reasons being stated. He was known to be enroute to Vienna to attend a 
meeting of a leftist organization. Formerly a member of the Nacionalistas, 
he was jailed after the 1950 revolt, but that party now denies that he is 
connected with the group. Carmelo Maldonado Rivera, chauffeur for Pedro 
Albizu Campos in the 1950 revolt, was released from prison after having been 
sentenced for the murder of a policeman during the uprising. 


The first week in December was proclaimed "Sugar Week" by Governor Munoz 
Marin in honor of an all-island sugar conference held at the University of 
Puerto Rico. The meetings were attended by growers, processors, and govern- 
ment officials who studied the machinery which is available to the sugar 
industry. At present profits are depressed due to over-production and low 
prices. Machinery would make for lower production costs, but it is being 
adopted slowly due to its cost and labor opposition. 


Director Jane Nicole de Mariani of the Tourist Office reports that 
Puerto Rican hotels are booked well through March, and that there is a demand 
for additional hotels. She predicts that the tourist business will soon be 
Puerto Rico's second industry, and perhaps eventually, its first. Among other 
important visitors in December, were several permanent delegates to the U.N., 


who were official guests of the government. 


The Puerto Rican Planning Commission recommended a $60 million bond issue 
to finance additional public works. The principal amounts would be allotted 
to port facilities, urban improvements, and highways. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


On December 1, the Venezuelan Government announced that Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana (LAV) had been designated to take 40 American newspapermen and 
photographers to Caracas for "Dedication Week" (H.A.R., VI: 11) to observe 
the results of what is called in Venezuela, "sembrar el petréleo," i.e. sowing 
Oil or the plowing of one-third of all government revenues into public works. 


On December 11, Sidney Gruson of the New York Times, one of the corre- 
spondents invited to Venezuela, reported that the military government of 
Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez granted a pardon to 300 political prisoners. 

This information. was given to him by Security Police Chief Pedro Estrada in 
Venezuela, although the story was dated from Panama. Gruson expressed the 
opinion that the present Venezuelan Government has won increasing support 
because the country is rich with oil and is enjoying a boom, because President 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez and his administration have carried out energetic eco- 
nomic and social. programs, and because "Accidén Democratica," with its leaders 


in exile, is losing some of its appeal. 
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On December 15, however, a letter appeared in the New York Times from 
Valmore Rodriguez, exiled former president of the Venezuelan Senate, in which 
it was noted that Gruson was visiting Venezuela for the first time, that 
the release of 300 political prisoners was insignificant, representing but a 
normal "take" of about 15 days of continuous comings and goings of political 
prisoners, and that from 4,000 to 6,000 political prisoners were in 
Venezuela's prisons at that time. 


On December 31, Interior Minister Laureano Vallenilla Lanz announced 
that the government has released more than 400 political prisoners in a 
year-end amnesty. He emphasized that the 400 released prisoners represented 
60% of all political prisoners at that time. It is not clear from this 
information whether the 400 prisoners were in addition to the 300 announced 
on December 11, or whether they constituted the total of all prisoners 
released during December. In either case, the percentage given does not 
coincide with President Marcos Pérez Jiménez' claim that the total of 
political prisoners in Venezuela amounts to 800. Vallenilla Lanz said that 
many political exiles will be permitted to return to Venezuela. He also 
maintained that the release was essentially a matter of internal affairs and 
had nothing to do with the forthcoming inter-American conference. 


Related to the conference however, is the charge by Security Police 
Chief Pedro Estrada, that evidence had been obtained of a Communist plot to 
disrupt the proceedings. The official added that he anticipates no trouble 
that could not be handled. Out of Estrada's range of action is another 
potentially embarrassing problem of opposition to the foreign minister's 
conference. The Uruguayan Congress and the Chilean Senate have passed 
resolutions urging their governments to boycott the March meeting unless 
Venezuela frees political prisoners and permits the return of exiles. 
Similar pressure comes from the democratic press in a number of 
Latin American countries, which has pointed out the risks of provoking a 
new "Bogotazo" by holding the conference in Caracas. 


Meanwhile, the conference secretary-general, Vallenilla Diaz, announced 
that upwards of 500 diplomats are expected to attend the four to five week 
session. Among the issues which the congress will study, are the anticipated 
U.S. proposals for greater hemispheric security and anti-Communist action. 
Most Latin American countries are expected to press for commodity agreements. 
Should the U.S. agree to sign a series of stabilization agreements, most of 
the Latin republics claim they could then expect a period in which they could 
better cope with their problems of industrialization and development of 
natural resources. Minister Vallenilla Diaz assured U.S. newsmen at the 
Venezuelan Embassy in Washington, D.C. that there will be a complete absence 
of censorship on dispatches that are to be sent from Caracas during the 
conference, and that all conference news will be transmitted without undue 
delay. During a recent interview by a representative of the U.S.-owned 
Spanish-language magazine Visién, President Pérez Jiménez said that the 
censorship in Venezuela was not maintained to. defend his government's policy, 
but to protect the interests of his nation and its citizens from the abuse of 
freedom of the press. He added that no newspapers have recently been closed 
in Venezuela, that new newspapers are appearing, and that the existing 
publications have increased their size and circulation. He cited this "as 
categorical proof that the basic concept of freedom of the press is not being 
violated." In the same interview, the President announced that he will 
convoke a special session of congress in Maracaibo on January el, 1954, to 
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consider programs involving public works, military promotions, communica- 
tions, currency, and crime. 


In order to maintain the high level of oil production established in 
1953, major petroleum companies operating in Venezuela have announced the 
following investments will be made. The Shell Oil Company plans to invest 
about 375 million bolfivares (about $125 million). Part of this expenditure 
is budgeted to eastern Venezuelan fields, where previous unsuccessful 
exploratory operations were suspended. Creole Petroleum Corporation plans 
to spend 300 million bolfvares ($100 million). This Standard Oil of 
New Jersey subsidiary is modernizing its equipment to conserve oe and is 

"re-cycling" the gas underground to increase oil recovery by 33%. Mene- 
Grande intends to invest 220 million bolivares ($73 million) during the year 


of 1954. 


Exports from the U.S. to Venezuela for the period January-September 1953 
totaled $337 million, or $43 million above the same period of 1952 and only 
$57 million under the value of total imports during 1952. U.S. imports from 
Venezuela during 1953 topped all previous records. A marked increase in 
volume of coffee, petroleum, and iron ore shipments was observed. U.S. 
coffee imports from Venezuela were nearly 75 million pounds, valued at 
$39,143,892. Total 1952 coffee imports from Venezuela were only 59 million 
pounds, valued at $31,489,035. Imports of Venezuelan oil during the nine 
months were valued at $263,895,342 compared with $247,630,157 for the same 


period in 1952. 


Venezuelan iron ore production for the first nine months of 1953 was 
1,103,826 metric tons, of which shipments were made of 999,471 metric tons, 
compared with 919,986 metric tons produced in the same period of 1952. 
Expansion in cement plants will increase Venezuela's output from 1.2 to 1.5 
million tons. Growth of cement production has reduced imports from 460,739 
tons in 1948 to 72,000 tons in 1952, in spite of an accelerated demand for 
cement. Yenssuelen interests are expecting to build an additional $2 million 


cement plant ot Chichiriviche Bay, Falcén state. 


The Venezuelan air force celebrated its 33rd anniversary on December 9 
with many demonstrations and celebrations. Later in the month, functionaries 
of the Royal Dutch Air Lines arrived in Caracas to discuss with the 
Venezuelan authorities a projected aeronautic agreement similar to the one 
under consideration for some months between Venezuela and France. The former 
is expected to be signed early in 1954. On December 1, Pan American Airways 
announced its new non-stop service between New York and Caracas. Minister of 
Defense Colonel Oscar Mazzei, has announced that a large naval base is to be 
constructed at Turiamo, some 112 kilometers to the west of La Guaira. Work 
is soon expected to begin on the first part of this $40 million project. 


The government announced the appointment of Dr. Jorge Arrillaga as 
Ambassador to Ecuador. During December, Foreign Minister Dr. Aureliano 
Otdnez agreed to cooperate with the Pan American Union in establishing a 
rural Inter-American school in Rubio, Tachira. Under the agreement, approxi- 
mately 100 student-teachers from various Latin countries will be able to 
receive training to qualify them as leaders of education in the rural school 


systems of their homelands. 
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The inter-governnental commission for Europecn migration reports that 
since February, 1952, it has sent 4,266 persons to Venezuela. During the 
first 10 months of 1953, Venezuela accepted 2,736 persons. 


COLOMBIA 


General Rojas Pinilla's program for governmental reorganization 
(H.A.R., VI: 11) continues. Currently the major interest centers on prepara- 
tion for the June 1954 National Constituent Assembly. The Constitutional 
Studies Commission (CEC) met on December 10 to adopt a reform plan that will 
be presented to the Assembly. Once devised by the commission, the proposed 
outline of reforms will be submitted for administration approval or modifica 
tion prior to presentation before the June meeting. The procedure is 
reminiscent of the situation in 1953 (H.A.R., VI; 1, 2, 5) when a 
constitution was being drawn up for acting President Urdaneta Arbeléez. 
Differert, however, is the decision to eliminate reactionary provisions of 
the earlier document: those establishing the election of municipal councils 
by the votes of family heads, strengthening of the executive power to an 
excessive amount, converting the senate into a body resembling a corporative 
state, and replacing departmental legislatures with administrative 
specialists who were to be direct representatives of the central government. 
Conservatives and Liberals alike attacked this project as a threat against 
the traditional democratic structure of Colombia, 


According to Minister of the Interior Lucio Pabén Nunez, President Rojas 
Pinilla intended that the C.E.C. would study the names of defending the 
Colombian democratic structures. Among the guiding principles which are to 
shape the commission's work are 1) preservation of a government which 
recognizes the role of the Catholic church, 2) development of a "healthy" 
legislative body, and 3) organization of an incorruptible judiciary. Concerr- 
ing the latter point, President Rojas Pinilla's method of cleansing the 
Judicial branch of the government has not met with general approval. When 
he accepted the collective resignation of the Supreme Court justices, he 
insinueted that this action should set a precedent for the rest of the 
magistrates and jucges, thereby facilitating reorganization. Complying with 
the President's desires, the four Liberal members of the council of state and 
the six members of the gorte Suprema del Trabajo resigned this month. Rojas 
Pinille has since proceeded with his reorganization of the Supreme Court and 
has named 16 new justices. He presumably will reorganize the other legal 


bodies, 


Government activity in another matter has met with considerable opposi- 
tion. By an order dated September 3, 1953, departmental governors were 
directed to stop every form of religious activity that was not Roman Catholic 
in the 18 parts of the country designated as Catholic Missions Territories. 
These 18 areas were enumerated in a treaty between the Vatican and Colombia 
in 1953. They cover 331,000 square miles and are estimated vo contain more 
than one million inhabitants. Departmental governors have been instructed to 
take any steps that are necessary to terminate religious activity by non- 
Catholic groups. The missionaries may remain in Colombia, but the penalty is 
severe if they continue to practice or preach their faith. The Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC) issued a bulletin in which it condemned the 
government's actions and emphasized the need for evangelical work. According 
to the bulletin, Colombian officials are violating not only their own 
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Constitution, but also the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights and the Charter 
of the Organization of American States through the passage of this 
unenlightened legislation. The CEDEC claims that it had no part in the 
recent revolution and condemns the use of force and violence. 


The Caribbean islands of San Andrés and Providencia were perhaps most 
affected by this anti-Protestant order. The majority of the population of 
7,000 is Protestant. The long neglected islands were visited recently by 
Rojas Pinilla (H.A.R., VI: 11), who signed a decree while there declaring 
San Andrés a free port. With an eye to creating greater prosperity in the 
islands, the government is investigating the possibility of developing local 
production of vegetable fats, for which there would be a good market on the 
mainland. A new bank was opened in the islands and plans were startec for 


an eirport and a modern hotel. 


Trade agreements have been concluded with three countries while negotia- 
tions for a fourth agreement have been initiated. Of the completed treaties 
the ones with Uruguay and Austria should result in trade valued at $3.65 
million and $1 million respectively. According to the terms of the agree- 
ments, Uruguay will supply wool and Austria tools and machinery, in exchange 
for Colombian coffee and bananas. The third agreement is with the Benelux 
nations which during 1954 will iaport, $7 million worth of coffee and $30,000 
of bananas. In regard to future agreements, President Rojas Pinilla and 
Argentine Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino agreed to negotiate a commercial 
treaty. Upon conclusion of this treaty, it is expected that Colombia will 
adhere to the act of economic union signed by Presidents Perdén of Argentina 
and Ibanez of Chile. Also pending is a renewal of the trade agreement with 


West Germany. 


Colombian business prospects of 1954 look bright. Large areas of 
agricultural lands will come into production due to increased irrigation 
facilities and the cessation of civil strife. Coffee producers estimate that 
there will be 5.7 million sacks for export. Increased capital investments in 
the country will be accompanied by large governmental expenditures on public 
works - an estimated $160 million - and by increased industrialization. 


The yeer 1953 was a comparatively prosperous one for Colombia. Coffee, 
accounting for 82% of the exports, was valued at $460 million. This was a 
$75 million increase over 1952. In New Yorx, a new high was reached as coffee 
was sold for 66$¢. Gold production was also up as the increase over 1952 
amounted to approximately 50,000 ounces. This increase was due to govern- 
mental subsidies to the mines and the granting of the right to sell the 
proceeds from gold exports in the free market. The United States continued 
to take the bulk of Colombia's export, which showed a 10% increase over 1952. 


Visitors to Colombia during the observance of the 123rd anniversary of 
Simén Bolfvar's death were President Ibarra of Ecuador and Jerdénimo Remorino, 
“tinister of Foreign Relations of Argentina. Together with President Rojas 
Pinilla, they met in secret conferences near the city of Santa Marta - the 
site of the Liberator's death. The following are thought to be the topics the 
three men discussed: the forming and strengthening of an economic union 
between the three countries; the exportation of more meat, wheat, and 
vegetable oils from Argentina in exchange for more petroleum, cacao, and 
coffee from Colombia; Colombian assistance in Ecuador's frontier disputes with 
Peru; and Colombian initiative in establishing an Inter-American Court of 
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Justice, and the proposal of such a court at the 10th Inter-American con- 
ference at Caracas. Rojas Pinilla will probably return the visits of Remorino 
and Velasco Ibarra later in the spring when the discussions on economic trade 


agreements will be resumed. 


Barranquilla, the third largest city in Colombia, is to be the recipient 
of a $40 million expansion plan for its port facilities. The improvements 
will include a new water supply and drainage system, improvement of highways 
and a long-range electrification program. Swedish experts who have been 
studying the program strongly recommend that Barranquilla be established as 
a "free zone” for imports. The port should be operated by a private company 
with national or departmental participation. Also, they pointed out that 
Colombian tariffs are exceedingly high and that there are no customs 
facilities in the country for reexportation. 


The state of Narino, near the Ecuadorean border, suffered heavily this 
month from earthquakes. The city of Tuquerres, almost destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1935, suffered heavy damage. Medicine, food, and temporary 
housing facilities were sent to the affected areas. 


ECUADOR 


Many newspapers of Latin American and the U.S., together with a great 
many governmental workers and civilians, launched loud protests against the 
closing of El Comercio in Quito in November (H.A.R., VI: 11). This was in 
accord with the pledge of the Panama Doctrine adopted in 1952, which specifies 
that an attack on any independent newspaper or radio station in the Western 
Hemisphere is an attack on all and should be condemned as such by members of 
both the Inter-American Press Association and the Inter-American Association 
of Broadcasters. On Christmas Eve, after 44 days, the government withdrew 
the closure order, and Minister of Interior Camilo Ponce Enriquez, acting on 
orders from Velasco Ibarra, returned the keys of the building to Carlos 
Mantilla. In a 40-page edition of December 27, the latter pledged to continue 
fighting for "democracy and freedom." Permission to renew their normal 
activities was also granted to Ultimas Noticias and Radio Quito. 


On December 3, police were sent to suppress incidents of violence in 
connection with an attempt on the life of the newly elected socialist mayor 
of Ambato, Neftalf Sancho. In trying to avenge themselves, opposition party 
men seized the mayor despite the police, but the latter were able to prevent 


their lynching him. 


Continuing its open-door policy, Bolivia has invited Ecuador to 
draw up a modus vivendi commercial between the two countries. Negotiations 
will take place after the beginning of the new year. Bolivia will export 
sulfur, antimony, silver, lead, and asbestos, while it receives cacao, coffee, 


rice, and sheeting. 


Ecuador joined the Argentine-Chilean economic union pact of Santiago on 
December 11 (H.A.R., VI: 7). President Velasco Ibarra optimistically told 
Argentinian journalists that the principles of economic cooperation, solid- 
arity, and complementation as set forth in the treaty have created a single big 
Latin American market and freed the individual countries from their dependence 
on foreign capital. He also said that the treaty has no aggressive intentions 


but represents an objective sought for more than a century. 


State business prevented the presidents of Venezuela and Panama from 
being present at the meeting at Santa Marta, Colombia to commemorate the 
123rd anniversary of the death of Simén Bolivar, but Presidents Rojas 
Pinilla of Colombia and Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador, and the Argentine Foreign 
Minister, Jeroénimo Remorino, met there on December 17. Discussion was 
directed toward efforts to intensify greater economic cooperation between 
the three nations. The Foreign Minister of Argentina promised he would do 
all he could towards extending shipping lines from his country to the other 
two, to facilitate the exchange of meat, wheat, and edible oils for 
petroleum, cacao, and coffee. The Colombian President assured Velasco 
Ibarra that his country would help in every way to conclude the frontier 
litigation with Peru. He said that he would present the dispute, together 
with a proposal to create an Inter-American Court of Justice, at the next 
Inter-American Conference in Caracas. Jerdénimo Remorino objected to the 


second proposal. 


Ecuador's 10% interest in the Flota Grancolombiana was increased to 20% 
by virtue of a loan from the Colombian Coffee Growers Association. 


The Banco Popular of Ecuador, organized in October with both Ecuadorean 
and Colombian capital, (H.A.R., VI: 10) was formally opened on December 7 
in Quito. It is said that foreign collections will not be considered as 
"funds in trust," hence will not receive preferential treatment in liquida- 
tion rules. The superintendent of banks and many banking officials believe 
Ecuador's credit and reputation abroad may suffer due to the ruling. 


Forecasts are that 1953 should prove one of Ecuador's best years econom- 
ically despite a $6.2 million decline in the country's foreign exchange 
holdings between January and July. They note that the republic is not a 
one-crop or product country, but exports bananas, coffee, cacao, "Panama" 
hats, and is also the hemisphere's largest pyrethrum producer. Year-end 
discussions included U.S.-Ecuador trade, money and credit, wage increases, 
gold and silver shipments, simplifications of customs tariff, and the Quevedo- 
Manta highway. Reports say Germany has moved into third position in 
Ecuador's foreign trade picture, with January-June 1953 German shipments 
reaching $2 million, and purchases from Ecuador $2.1 million. German firms 
are constructing a cement plant in Ecuador and supplying it with $1.2 million 
worth of machinery. Accumulation of foreign-exchange holdings were not as 
high as in 1952, but exports and especially imports proved to be higher. 

Some forecasters predict that the country may attain a favorable balance of 
about $2 million in foreign exchange holdings by the end of the year. 
Principal imports include machinery and vehicles, food products, textiles and 
durable consumer goods. Only a small amount of flour was imported to protect 
local flour industries and to stimulate wheat production which will be 
Slightly larger than in 1952. Statistics indicate that rice in government 
and private warehouses amounted to 1,566,812 quintals (1 quintal is about 220 
pounds) as of September 30, 1953, plus 10 to 15% which is milled but not 
reported for taxes. The banana crop, hard hit by floods, showed recovery to 
a roughly estimated production of 20 million stems, 15 million of which were 
exported. Reliable cacao merchants predict that 1953 crops may fall 50,000 
quintals short due to severe rains last year. The estimated total production 
of coffee for 1953-54 is about 418,000 quintals, about 20% less than in 
1952-53. Cotton production in the period ending on July 31, totaled 10,143 
bales; this amount is sufficient for domestic needs, which are estimated to 


be 90,000-100,000 quintals or about 45,000-50,000 bales. 
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Ecuador needs to produce more oil or importation will be necessary. A 
special petroleum study commission is investigeting the situation together 
with a proposed 3 million-acre concession to a new U.S. oil company. The 
latter company will cover sections in the western coastal area from 
Esmeraldas province in the north to El Oro in the south, including a large 
area of the Gulf of Guayaquil and other waters along the shores. Government 
funds enabled work to start on an oil pipeline between Bucay and Palmira in 
mid-August, to be completed about March 1954. There is a possibility of its 
being extended to a total length of 262 kilometers, representing the 
distance from Duran (Guayaquil) to Urbina (near Riobamba). 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


One of the most troublesome legal issues ever to alienate two American 
states continues to plague Peru and Colombia. The case of Victor Rail Haya 
de la Torre is now entering its sixth year and seems no closer to solution 
than when Haya first fled to the Colombian Embassy in Lima on January 3, 1949. 
During these past five years, the case was twice submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague, but both decisions were ineffectual 
Several offers of mediation, the last submitted by Brazil, have been refused. 
Last month, Colombian Foreign Minister Evaristo Sourdis determined to renew 
attempts at sclution by submitting the case to the Inter-American Peace 
Commission of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.) (H.A.R., VI: 1). 
After the first meeting, held in Washington on November 17, Peru refused the 
commission's good offices. Two more meetings were held in December and 
notes were again issued to the Peruvian Government. Peru, however, refuses 
to recognize the comaission's rights to take up the case on the grounds that 
the matter has been submitted to another peace tribunal, and accepts the 
November 20, 1950 decision of the International Court. Peru interprets that 
decision as upholding the claim that Haya's asylum is illegal. Peruvian 
officials, in answer to the last note from the peace commission, promised 
immediate cooperation if the matter could be handled by direct negotiation. 


The situation threatens to cause even more trouble if a solution is 
delayed much longer. Colombia, whose embassy in Lima has been inconvenienced 
by the close guard that Feru maintains there, may bring up the matter at the 
loth Inter-American Conference in Caracas next March. 


President Odrfa's public works program is showing great progress. On 
December 15, the President inaugurated the new irrigation system which will 
water the cotton lands of the Piura Valley in northwestern Peru. Formerly, 
this region suffered from periodic droughts which caused serious damage to 
cotton harvests and substantial losses of money. Three years ago the 
Morrison-Knudsen Company of New York began construction of canals and tunnels 
designed to divert to the Piura Valley the waters of the Quiroz and 
Chipillico rivers. The $10 million project will irrigate 230,000 acres of 
land, bringing 15,000 gallons of water per second. 


The completion of the Piura project suggested to the wheat farmers of 
the department of Arequipa the possibility of a similar improvement in 
southern Peru. The Mutual Association of Small Farmers in the area has 
offered a contribution of one million soles to begin construction and is 


looking to the technical assistance program of the United Nations for 
further funds. 


The Sechura Desert is one of the nation's leading petroleum-producing 
regions. The Union Oil Company reports that its first prospect well is 
ready for drilling and that operations will begin in the first months of 
1954. Carlos Rizo Patrén, director of Petrolera Peruana, S.A., completed 
a tour of the Sechura oil regions and reported that the area shows the 
possibility of becoming “another Texas." He also indicated satisfaction 
with the present petroleum laws, saying that they permit taking full 
advantage of every potential. The International Petroleum Company has begun 
construction of a modern $4 million fractional distillery which will refine 
4,500 barrels a day when it is completed in September 1954. 


The sugar industry expects to suffer a loss of several million soles 
during 1954 as a result of the decreased export quota set in London 
(H.A.R., VI: 10). Nevertheless, exports to the United States have been set 
at 48,241 tons for the new year, an increase of some 8,000 tons over the 
1953 quota. Chile will receive 25,000 quintales (101.4 lbs.) of Peruvian 
sugar at $3 per quintal, and Holland will import 5,000 at $3.01 a quintal. 
These prices are slightly below the world "free market" minimum of 3.25¢ per 
pound (H.A.R., VI: 8) agreed upon in London by the International Sugar 
Conference. Peru attended the conference but did nct sign the agreement. 


The major allocations of the 1954 national budget are as follows (in 
millions of soles): National Police, 383.5; Ministry of Education, 381.9; 
Finance and Commerce, 554.8; War Ministry, 378.8; Navy, 99; Air Force, 116.3; 
Development and Public Works, 515; and Public Health and Social Assistance, 
icy The total budget, approved in November, is set at 3,011,518,267 
soles. 


The value of the sol has suffered a further decrease, from 18.86 to the 
dollar in November to 19.43 in December. In order to alleviate the economic 
Situation, work on government buildings and highway projects has been 
delayed, orders for U.S. ships have been cancelled, and imports of luxury 
vehicles have been suspended for six months. 


BOLIVIA 


An apparent aftereffect of the November rebellion, incited by the right- 
wing Falange, is "operation screening’ within the governing National 
Revolutionary Movement (M.N.R.). Members are having party cards revalidated 
by a special tribunal which will weed out those “opportunists" who may "turn 
from the clean line of revolutionary intransigence characteristic of the. 
party since its foundation." The test of a militant" or active party 
member is unknown, but party membership is advantageous and it is believed 
that without it low-priced rationed foods are unobtainable. From army 
officials, a pledge of allegiance is required; for those officers who 
demonstrated loyalty in the November revolution, the government has ordered 
promotions; officers whose loyalty is questioned are to be reduced in rank 
and salary. The real strength of the present regime may be questioned, but 
clearly it has been enough to maintain control. Except for Communists, 
opposition parties do not function officially. Government supporters claim 
that the workers, Indians, and the middle class sustain party power, but 
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according to Sam Pope Brewer of the New York Times, reliable sources estimate 
that of nearly 1 million potential voters only 150,000 represent party 
strength. Communists, militant but few, are not the primary threat to 
President Paz Estenssoro's government; rather, it is the chaos that can be 
expected if rising prices and food shortages continue. A trouble center 

in South America would satisfy Communist intentions more than would actual 
control of the government with its present economic troubles. But chances 
of a successful counterrevolution from the Right are small, despite govern- 
ment propaganda about a "subversive" plot. Foreign Secretary Walter Guevara 
Arze says that the plot was really planned not by the Falange, but by army 
officers expelled after opposing the 1952 Revolution which brought Paz 
Estenssoro into power, and that they are being financed by landowners 


opposing agrarian reform. 


The government on December 21 accorded amnesty to 318 persons, including 
47 who were free to return from exile. Among the political prisoners 
released was Demetrio Canelas, editor of the opposition paper Los Tiempos 
(Cochabamba), which was destroyed by a pro-government group on November 10 
(H.A.R., VI: 11). News, although not censored, is controlled by the 
government, and criticism of the M.N.R. is carefully avoided by editors. 
Special identification cards permit foreign correspondents free access to 


information sources. 


With a part of foreign exchange receipts from tin sales, the government 
is prepared to indemnify the Patino, Aramayo, and Hochschild mining corpora- 
tions; but Manuel Barrau, president of the Bolivian Mining Corporation, the 
government body which took over the mining interests last year, says that 
settlement talks are being delayed by the Patino group, which insists on 
settlements of technical points before consideration of the general question. 
Denying this, a Patino spokesman agreed with representatives of the other 
two big firms, that the delay was caused by government indecision as to how 
to refund several million dollars' worth of supplies and equipment taken over 
before expropriation was made. The Hochschild firm wants above-mine values, 
now set unilaterally by government decree, to be estimated by arbitration 


instead. 


The foreign minister, optimistic concerning an early settlement of the 
tin dispute, expressed more serious concern for the agrarian reform problem. 
The recently inavgurated program of land redistribution is designed to give 
landless workers title to plots they work on large estates, and to boost 
production. Land reform does not involve simple confiscation of land, but 
provides for payment at the value listed for tax purposes over a period of 


years. 


On December 23, Guevara Arze for Bolivia, and Ambassador Hugo Bethlem 
for Brazil, signed a trade agreement for the exchange of $8 million worth of 
goods. This is the third treaty to be signed during 1953 by the two coun- 
tries. Continuing its international policy of the "open door," Bolivia 
invited Ecuador to formulate a commercial modus vivendi. Negotiations are 
expected to begin in January 1954. The foreign secretary reported that while 
Bolivia plans to sign a new commercial agreement with Argentina for exchanges 
beneficial to both nations, Bolivia will not enter the so-called "economic 


union" proposed by Argentina's President Juan Peron. 
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Reviewing the economy of Bolivia in the December 1953 issue of its 
publication Latin American Business Highlights, the Chase National Bank 
reports that tin prices are expected to reduce 1953 exchange receipts by 25%. 
Tin, accounting for 60%-70% of Bolivian exports, dropped in 1953 from $1.21 
to 82¢ a-pound, so that despite reduced imports, an exchange deficit of $7.6 
million is expected in the total world trade of Bolivia. As far as trade 
with the U.S. is concerned, exports of $44.3 million showed a 21% increase 
over 1952, while imports were down to $12.3 million (a 51% decrease from 
1952), indicating that the dollar surplus was used for purchasing in other 
countries rather than for building dollar reserves. In mid-December 1953 a 
sudden drop of 4¢ a pound in tin came after the U.S. announced that shipments 
of tin would stop in March 1954, and that the U.S. would not support an 
international scheme to cope with the chronic oversupply of the metal. The 
scheme was proposed in Geneva at the International Tin Conference held the 


second week in December. 


The new rail link between Santa Cruz, Bolivia and Corumba, Brazil has 
been raided by Yanaigua Indians. The Bolivian-Brazilian commission in charge 
of the line issued firearms for train crews to counter the arrow attacks. 


On December 7, Mrs. Victor Paz Estenssoro, wife of Bolivia's president, 
died. Newspapers praised her efforts to help the needy by founding the 
Solidarity Movement. 


CHILE 


On December 10, the Banco Central permitted Chilean copper to re-enter 
the world market. The Chilean Government told U.S. copper companies operating 
in Chile to resume selling at the current world market price of 2944 to 304 
per lb. As a result of the change of policy, copper from Chile will descend 
on a world market which has been getting on very well without it for five 
months. Chile has built up an estimated 150,000-ton surplus, which, 
according to Minister of Finance Guillermo del Pedregal, it hopes to sell at 
30¢ per lb., "always providing that this does not influence market conditions 
for sale of new production.” Chilean officials announced that negotiations 
with the U.S. regarding the surplus, which were broken off last month 
(H.A.R., VI: 11), would be resumed in Santiago. Meanwhile, representatives 
of the Banco Central are discussing modifications in exchange rates and 
taxation criteria (H.A.R., VI: 11) with U.S. copper companies operating in 
Chile. Actually, if any changes are made, a bill enumerating them must be 
sent by President Ibanez to the legislature for approval. 


The 1954 copper outlook promises an abundance of metal, lower prices, 
and increased competition. Chile will now be competing with Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo, two countries which have provided the world with cheap copper 
in quantity during these five months. In the U.S., the Anaconda Copper Co. 
is developing new ore fields in Nevada and Montana, while Phelps-Dodge and 
the American Smelting and Refining companies have received government contracts 
to assure a market for their extended copper developments. 


La Nacion, the Santiago newspaper which reflects the voice of the govern- 
ment, reprimanded U.S. newspapers (the New York Herald Tribune, but it was not 
mentioned by name) for interpreting Baltasar Castro's visit to the U.S.S.R. as 
an official mission to sell copper and other strategic materials to Russia and 
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its satellites. Castro, President of the Chamber of Deputies, represented 
Chile at the World Peace Congress in Vienna, where he recommended an 
expansion of East-West trade. La Nacién indignantly declared that the 
government intends to abide by the Chile-U.S. military pact (which forbids 
the sale of strategic materials to Iron Curtain countries) and righteously 
pointed out that Chile has not had diplomatic or commercial relations with 
Communist countries since 1947. 


Representatives from Chile and Argentina began planning on December 22 
to implement the Treaty of Economic Union (H.A.R., VI: 2, 3). Chilean 
Ambassador to Argentina Conrado Rfos Gallardo, accompanied by Argentine 
Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino, flew to Santiago to discuss certain 
problems in the trade agreements. Reportedly, Argentina is stiffening the 
terms by offering only two tons of wheat for one ton of Huachipato-Corral 
steel and three head of cattle for one ton of Chilean copper. Radical 
Senators Isuaro Torres and Gonzalez Madariaga have been leading an anti-Perén 
propaganda movement, emphasizing the lack of success of the economic treaty, 
the "Atlas affair" in which Argentina issued maps claiming some disputed 
Tierra del Fuego islands (H.A.R., VI: 11), and magnifying the charges against 
certain radio stations for disseminating Peronista propaganda. These accusa- 
tions against the stations seem to represent executive-legislative disagree- 
ments. The Senators have accused Radio "El Mercurio" of attacking parliament 
on the orders of Ibanez and Perén with the object of abolishing the legisla- 
ture altogether; President Ibanez, on the other hand, has accused Radio 
"Minerfa" of defaming the character of Argentine Ambassador Ismael Juan de la 
Cruz Guerrero by accusing him of spreading propaganda injurious to the 
national sovereignity of Chile. The Peronista problem in Chile is rapidly 
becoming a domestic issue, and financial circles are not optimistic about 
implementing the treaty. 


Oscar Fenner resigned his post as Minister of Foreign Affairs early in 
December. New York Times correspondent Edward A. Morrow wrote that the 
principal reason for the resignation was that Fenner had left unanswered 
Senator Torres' frequent speeches on Peronista infiltration in Chile, while 
the Mexican periodical Tiempo declared that Ibanez personally requested the 
resignation because of disagreements about Argentine policy. Replacing 
Fenner is Tobfas Barros Ortiz, a military man and diplomat, currently serving 
2s Chilean Ambassador to Rome. Formerly, Barros served as Ambassador to Peru 
(1938-39) and Germany (1940-43). Barros is friendly toward Perén and is 
expected to implement Ibdnez' "good neighbor policy" with Argentina. 


The Chilean Government has enacted a law to attract new foreign capital 
investments. Decree No. 427, published November 26, 1953, promises the 
following guarantees and exceptions to foreign capital brought into Chile in 
the form of foreign exchange, raw materials, or equipment: 1) the right to 
re-export after five years, in quotas not exceeding 20% of the annual value of 
the new investment is assured; 2) the right to export all interest and profits 
earned on the new investment is guaranteed for 10 years; 3) no customs duties 
will be charged when capital is imported as equipment or machinery; 4.) the new 
Capital may have freedom for 10 years from price-fixing regulations or 
controls, providing that no restrictions are in force at the time of invest- 
ment; 5) the Chilean Government will place a 10-year freeze on applicable tax 
status criteria; 6) the right to reassess capital for tax purposes is 
guaranteed in accord with fluctuations in the rate of exchange; 7) if excess 
profits are reinvested in Chile, the interest, regulation, and tax privileges 
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as stated in numbers 2, 4, and 6 will be extended to the new businesses. In 
order to be granted these privileges, foreign capital must invest in export 
industries, or industries which produce domestic goods in order to eliminate 
imports, or industries which use 80% domestic raw material to provide 
consumers with goods at reduced rates. The Foreign Investments Commission 
was organized to supervise these capital investments. 


Foreign trade increased in Chile as the copper companies resumed sales. 
While no big orders have been filed yet, Minister of Finance Guillermo del 
Pedregal said the situation "looked hopeful." By a special trade treaty, 
Chile will send some 30,000 tons of nitrate to Indonesia in exchange for 
tea and sugar. Hungary will buy some $725,000 worth of Chilean wine and in 
return send consumer goods. The Ministry of Finance authorized the export 
of 30,000 tons of sulfur from the Bolivian border region to England, France, 


and Belgium. 


Attempting to balance the economy by a cut in imports, the government 
has devised a plan to eliminate the $600,000 annual sugar imports from Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and Peru. Now, crude cane sugar is imported, and 
refined in Chile, but plans have been materializing for four sugar beet 
factories at Los Angeles (on the Bfo-Bfo River), Cautin, Linares, and 
Lianquihue. These new refineries, which are expected to begin operation 
early in 1954, will supply at least two-fifths of Chile's sugar demands. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that the Chilean Army is making 
efforts to become self-supporting in non-military procurement. The military 
will organize light industries (i.e., flour mills, textile factories, and 
match plants) and set up slaughterhouses, bakeries, poultry farms, and 
fishing fleets. Soldiers will be employed in these industries as a step 
toward their rehabilitation for civilian life, while the industrial products 
will be distributed to their families and to military personnel. 


Violent earthquakes rocked towns in the northern provinces of Tarapaca 
and Antofagasta. Twenty people were injured when a series of tremors, center- 
ing in the mountain town of Calama (near Chuquicamata), destroyed some 150 
million pesos' worth of property and left some 3,000 people homeless. Com- 
munication lines and electric wires were severely damaged. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has been explaining that its volte-face attitude 
of friendliness to the United States is the response to a "new U.S. policy 
of Pan-Americanism made possible by the advent of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino commented in December that the 
improvement in relations between the two countries "has permitted the North 


Americans to rectify diplomatic errors committed earlier. 


Perhaps the Argentines considered one such diplomatic error the failure 
of the U.S., until recently, to approach Argentina to contract a mutual 
assistance agreement such as it has been signing with some other Latin American 
nations. In any case, Perén indicated in December that he was not disposed 
now to sign any kind of military pact with the U.S. He said that bipartite 
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mutual assistance agreements "of that type” were against all the traditions 
of Argentina, and he remerked that in all the country's history it had never 
made such a treaty. The President said that Argentina would go no further 
than abide by its commitments under the Rio de Janeiro Inter-American Defense 
Treaty signed in 1947. The Rio nact pledges the 21 American republics not to 
use force in the settlement of disputes, and to give each other complete 
support in resisting eny aggressor. The mutual assistance agreements that 
the U.S. has been signing include arrangements for exchanges of technical and 
material aid in preparing deferses. 


A "diplomatic error" in Washington's Latin American policy frequently 
criticized by Peronistas in the past has been the U.S.' "imperialistic" 
domination of Puerto Rico. Argentine propagandists cite as "conclusive 
proof" of the "new U.S. attitude the recent offer by President Eisenhower to 
grant Puerto Rico more autonomy or complete independence if the people desire 
it. Peronistas acclaimed "this magnificent gesture, which does honor to 
President Dwight Eisenhower," and which means that finally "we are face to 
face with the probable birth" of "the 22nd sister nation.” 


One recent decision of the U.S. Government that might be regarded by 
Argentina as a "diplomatic error" was the former's refusal to authorize the 
transfer of an $18 million steel mill which the U.S. government has impounded 
to meet claims against Czechoslovakia and which Czechoslovakia wished to sell 
to Argentina to thwart the U.S. action (H.A.R., VI: 11). Argentina may be 
permitted to bid in public auction for the mill, but would in that event 
probably have to pay twice the amount agreed upon by the Czech Government. 

In any event, some observers consider the incident a possible danger to the 
good relations now existing between Argentina and the U.S. 


Actually, the main threat to these good relations would probably arise 
from a failure on the part of U.S. capitalists to respond to Perdén's invita- 
tion to invest in Argentina. It remains to be seen whether prospective 
investors can be persuaded that Argentina is a politically stable country in 
which to take their capital. Perdén probably has this problem in mind in his 
current efforts to establish a convivencia (getting along together) with the 
cpposition parties. The much heralded amnesty law (H.A.R., VI: 11) was 
passed by Congress in December, and on the 22nd of the month 129 political 
opponents were released from a detention imposed because of such alleged 
"crimes" as showing disrespect for the President. Prior to the passage of the 
law, and occurring on December 12, was the release of 78 prisoners for whom 
no charges had been filed. Federal Judge Rivas Argliello also annulled the 
accusations made against seven Radical party leaders, and decreed that the 
court's action "did not reflect on their good name and honor." The amnesty 
law moreover permitted the return to Argentina of 18 political exiles, most 
of them staying in Montevideo. The American, John Griffith, now a business- 
man in Montevideo, was freed of charges made against him in 1948 for plotting 
against Perén's life (H.A.R., I: 1). Nonetheless, there were numerous 
exceptions to the amnesty: particularly excluded were the "terrorists" 
convicted of creating disturbances with bombs last April (H.A.R., VI: 4). 
An important limitation in the law was its failure to remove the state of 
internal war, which makes possible more arrests in the future. 


Even if the possibility of political instability in Argentina should fail 
to alarm prospective U.S. investors in that country, there are other reasons 
why they might not be attracted. There is reportedly some feeling among 
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Americans that neither the rate of profits permitted nor the guarantees 
given for protection of investments are sufficient to lure large amounts of 
capital. Various writers such as Sam Pope Brewer of the New York Times 
report that up to now there has been no rush of North American investors to | 
take advantage of the foreign capital investment law passed by congress in 
August (H.A.R., VI: 8). On the other hand, the Argentine Inter-Ministerial 
Commission for Foreign Capital Investments reports that it has received a 
number of important offers, and that there has been a continuous arrival in 
Argentina of businessmen from all parts of the world who wish to investigate 
Argentine possibilities. These reportedly include several U.S. companies 
such as Caterpillar Tractor and International Harvester. Armco, Westinghouse, 
and McKee of Cleveland have shown an interest in finishing a $140 million 
steel mill begun by the Argentines at San Nicolas near Rosario. Argentine 
sources predict that if U.S. oil men bring their rigs into the country, more 
than $100 million in new petroleum investment will flow at once from the U.S. 


Some U.S. companies have already agreed to put money into Argentine 
enterprises. A major chemical firm has signed an agreement to invest 
$20-$30 million in domestic mining and chemical enterprises. Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Company will put up a $20 million factory for 
making rolling stock. Willys Overland Export Corporation is forming a new 
company to manufacture jeeps and other Willys products in Argentina; it is 
reported that Willys will work with air force factories in Cérdoba. Accord- 
ing to Argentine Government figures, capital of companies and corporations 
registered in the country for the month of November, plus increases in 
capital of established companies, totaled approximately 334 million pesos. 
This represents an increase of 13.9 million pesos over figures for 
Novermber 1952. 


New regulations designed to make the foreign investment law more 
attractive allow industrial property rights to be considered as registerable 
capital, and the 8% limitation on profits withdrawal to be applied to 
profits after payment of Argentine taxes. The exchange rate for remitting 
profits will be at the official free market rate of 13.90 pesos to the 
dollar. Accumulated and unremitted earnings of foreign capital already 
invested in Argentina may enjoy the benefits of the new law provided they 
are invested in certain industrial or mining enterprises. 


One aspect of the improved relations between the U.S. and Argentina is 
an increase in trade between the two countries during the last few months. 
The latest figures released show a rise in U.S. imports from Argentina from 
$10.1 million in August 1953 to $12.3 million in September. Such import 
items included canned meat, wool, casein, tung oil, quebracho extract, and 
cattle hides. In the last five months, an unusual export item from the U.S. 
to Argentina has been 26 Diesel locomotives. A 10% rise in Argentine imports 
from the U.S. is foreseen for 1954, though this increase will not give U.S. 
suppliers much chance to compete with European producers. The latter account 
for one-third of Argentine imports compared with the U.S. share of some 18%. 
Argentina's exchange reserves are substantially higher than a year ago, 
although a good part of the increase apparently represents larger holdings 
of soft currencies. The Central Bank's gold and dollar holdings are now at 
a six-year peak of $203,224,750. It is expected that in order to make 
possible Perén's new $4 billion capital investment program, restrictions will 
be eased in 1954 on the importation of heavy equipment and machinery. Even 
sO, the Finance Ministry has announced that import permits for tractors and | 
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agricultural machinery will be granted only to firms which already make the 
articles inside Argentina. Firms not manufacturing there have until 
March 31, 1954 to present plans for building factories in the republic. 


Argentine relations with Chile, "which cooled off noticeably following 
a loving honeymoon," seem to have cleared again, according to Novedades of 
Mexico. The article explains the improvement by pointing out that the 
Argentine Government has ordered the closing of its Santiago press bureau, 
which had been dispensing what Chileans considered offensive justicialista 
propaganda. Furthermore, President Ibanez of Chile has dismissed his friend 
Foreign Minister Oscar Fenner for not giving "enough spontaneous support to 
the government's international policy, particularly with regard to the 
improvement of the pending agreements with the Argentine Republic." The 
agreements have to do with a renewal of the copper-for-cattle trade pact, as 
well as the agreement calling for the purchase by Argentina of Chilean steel 
produced by the Huachipato mills. It has been pointed out that Argentina 
would be disposed to purchase Chile's entire exportable surplus of iron and 
steel. No figures have been quoted, but it does not seem likely that this 
could amount to much. Chile's entire production amounts to only about 
230,000 tons a year, while Argentine consummtion at the present time amounts 
to 2 million tons annually, and the demand is constantly increasing. It is 
also reported that Argentina and Chile are seeking to lower the price of 
steel and eliminate the black market for that product by eliminating middle 
men. Purchases would be made by the Argentine Government through I.A.P.I. 
(Instituto Argentino para la Promocién del Intercambio) directly from the 
Chilean Government. It is expected that prices will also have to be lowered 
in other ways. European steel sells for around $173 a ton, while the 
Chilean product is priced at $350 a ton. Some observers say this difference 
is due primarily to the problem of exchange rates which may have to be 
readjusted. This explanation is fallacious; Chilean steel is simply much 
more expensive to produce than European steel. 


On December 12, Ecuador became the third country, after Chile and 
Paraguay, to sign an economic union pact with Argentina. In 1954, Argentina 
hopes to increase its present $750 ,000 yearly trade with Ecuador to $13 
million. The last trade pact between the two countries was signed in 
September 1953 (H.A.R., VI: 9, Ecuadorean Section) in which trade was 
provided for to include an exchange of Ecuadorean petroleum and sulfur for 
Argentine wheat and flour. Argentina and Ecuador will also invest capital 
jointly in the construction of a meat warehouse in Guayaquil, upon the 
completion of which, Ecuador will purchase its meat requirements from 
Argentina. The economic union pact was signed for Argentina by Foreign 
Minister Jerénimo Remorino, who then traveled to Colombia to try, according 
to some reports, to persuade that country to join the pact. The Argentine 
Foreign Minister denied that there were any political intentions in his visit, 
and declared that he was only seeking to build up trade between Colombia and 
his country. No trade pact was announced while he was in Colombia, but it 
is reported that President Rojas Pinilla of Colombia may accept the invita- 
tion of Perén, made through Remorino, to visit Buenos Aires next July. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that Nicaragua is also ready to join the economic 


pact. 


When the Argentine Air Ministry announced in December that a permanent 
air base would be set up on Dundee Island, one of the Antarctic areas claimed 
by Britain, some consternation was expressed in London. Heretofore, Britain, 
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Argentina and Chile agreed to set up nothing more than scientific and 
weather stations in the disputed Antarctic areas (H.A.R., VI: 2). Accord- 
ing to Britain, Chile and Argentina are attempting to establish as many 
military centers as possible in the Antartic so as eventually to be able to 
claim effective occupation of the territories before the Hague International 
Court. Argentina has established seven bases in Palmer Peninsula (Graham 
Land), and Chile has set up three. 


The Chamber of Deputies made the small northern territory of Misiones 
into Argentina's 17th province. It is the third territory to be raised to 
the status of a province in the last two years. In 1951, La Pampa and the 
Chaco became the provinces of Eva Perén and Presiderte Perén respectively 
(H.A.R., V: 1, 3 & 6). 


URUGUAY 


On December 22, 7,000 workers returned to their jobs, thus ending a 
critical strike in the textile mills which had virtually paralyzed all 
Uruguayan industry since early November (H.A.R., VI: 11). The strike began 
following the refusal of employers to grant higher wages demanded by the 
workers, and spread to more than 30 mills by early December. Displays of 
destruction and violence occurred in many areas. As the textile industry 
itself was unable to settle the dispute, the decision was handed down by the 
Consejo de Salarios, a government agency. This wage stabilization board 
approved the original demand of the workers, after reversing itself several 
times on the issue. By ending the textile threat, Uruguayan officials also 
calmed other national labor unions which had strongly defended the rights 
of the textile workers and had protested vigorously against the procrastina- 
tion displayed by the wage stabilization board. 


One such protest came on December 1, when a general sympathy strike for 
the textile industry was ordered by the Unién General de Trabajadores 
(U.G.T.) and several independent labor unions. The U.G.T. is a Communist- 
dominated organization. Virtually every phase of Uruguayan commerce was 
affected by the strike which lasted 24 hours and involved more than 80,000 
workers. 

A tariff agreement concerning wool tops, cattle hides, and related 
products, has been put into effect by the governments of Uruguay and the 
United States. The pact was originally negotiated in 1949 but was withheld 
due to Uruguay's failure to ratify it. On November 16, Uruguayan officials 
signed the Annecy and Torquay protocols to the General Agreement on Tariff 
and Trade; as a consequence, Uruguay became a party to the 1949 tariff 
agreement with the U.S. as of December 16, when the White House declared it 
in effect. Among the criginal concessions now in effect are decreases in 
the duties on wool tops and cattle hides from 5% to 4%; the existing duty on 
casein is binding and the existing duty-free status of certain items will be 
protected against changes. The present regulations on canned beef and other 
meat products exported to the United States by Uruguay are not affected. The 
United States, however, has started discussions with Uruguay concerning meat 
items. 


Uruguay has signed a commercial treaty with Brazil to exchange 38 million 
Uruguayan pesos worth of goods between the two countries. The treaty will 
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last three years, but will require an annual vote of approval by both 
governments. Brazil will export cotton, yerba mate, tobacco, hard woods, 
sugar and coffee. In exchange, Uruguay will send wheat, flour, refrigerated 
meats, and some animals to be used for breeding. In addition to the treaty, 
a commission, with officials of both governments participating, has been 
formed to discuss the distribution and amount of goods it will be necessary 
to exchange in order to maintain a trade balance between the two nations. 


The tiny Uruguayan navy has purchased a training ship, the "Montevideo", 
from the Canadian Government. The ship was originally constructed in Great 
Britain but was granted to Canada shortly before the conclusion of World 
War II. The "Montevideo" is one of 12 ships that Canada has put up for sale. 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguay's position in world trade has been vastly improved by direct, 
monthly service from Europe to Paraguay, recently established by the 
Rotterdam-South American Lines. The new system will use several small motor 
vessels, which will be able to navigate the stretch of the La Plata region 
from Buenos Aires to Asuncién. This direct service will eliminate the 
expensive and time-consuming transshipment process which was necessary at 
Buenos Aires. 


The Confederacién General Econémica de la Argentina and the Federacidén 
Paraguaya de Produccién y Comercio met in Asuncién in order to establish a 
solid foundation for the economic union of the two countries. The proposed 
program will be vastly intensified during the next few months. In addition, 
steps have been taken to study a possible pact concerning river fleets and 
transportation in the La Plata system in order to facilitate travel and 
commerce between Paraguay and Argentina. 


Paraguay's gross foreign exchange holdings amounted to only $15.2 
million, according to the latest available figures. The decline is due to 
the drop in world agricultural prices and to the decrease in cotton produc- 
tion, the country's most important exchange product. However, a record 
acreage of cotton is now being planted. 


A reciprocal trade agreement amounting to $400,000 has been signed with 
Hungary. This is the first pact Paraguay has signed with a country behind 


the Iron Curtain. 


President Perén sent 30 carloads of foodstuffs and other supplies to 
Paraguay as a Christmas gift from the Eva Perén Foundation to the Paraguayan 
people. Asuncidén reports say that this gesture exemplifies the sincerity of 
Perén and his administration in their plan to strengthen the bonds of friend- 


ship between the two peoples. 


BRAZIL 


A brief scanning of the internal situation in Brazil as the year draws 
to a close indicates that conditions have not changed fundamentally. 
Continued inflation plus sensational disclosures of corruption have ripened 


the scene for political demagoguery. Statistics of the International 
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Monetary Fund show that the money supply increased from 104.85 billion 
eruzeiros in January 1953 to 117.3 billion in October. The cost of living 
between June 1946 and June of 1953 rose 2.3%, whereas in the same period the 
wage increase was 1.84. According to a correspondant in Rio this inflationary 
tendency has continued during the past six months. In the city of Sao Paulo 
bankruptcies averaged 53.6 per month during the first nine months of 1953, as 
ageinst 39 in 1952 and 29 in 1951. There are no buyers for the Sao Paulo 
state rotating bonds. Fortunately, despite the expected entry of about 
60,000 immigrants each year, unemployment does not threaten because there is 
increasing industrialization, plus the fact that the immigrants are settled 
in rural areas where labor is in demand. Government curbs on business 
continue. Real estate prices are leveling off somewhat. The growing problem 
during the next few years will be that of the power shortage. The keynote as 
1954 opens is uncertainty, much — on Finance Minister Oswaldo Aranha's 


fiscal policies. 


One notable change during the last few months has been the increase of 
exports and the decrease in imports, mainly of non-essential consumer goods, 
thus leaving exchange for the purchase of agricultural and capital goods for 
industry. In fact, according to Alan Walker, international director of the 
Washington Industrial Research Consultants, the sizable reduction of U.S, im- 
ports threatened such a slump in U.S.-Brazilian trade that plans have been 
outlined whereby the U.S. Export-Import Bank could finance Brazilian imports 
from the U.S. In December, Brazil was able to make the final payment on the 
$425 million U.S. commercial debt backlog. This leaves, however, a dollar 
loan debt of $830,542,560, including loans from the Export-Import Bank, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, and commercial banks. Principal and interest due in 1954 
total $201,235,554, and the entire debt, if paid on schedule, will not be 
repaid until 1977. Brazil is making arrangements to liquidate its commercial 
debts of several million dollars with Canada, Mexico, and several Central and 
South American countries. 


In spite of the success of the Aranha plan in liquidating debts, rumor 
has it that the plan may be scuttled and import duties substituted for the 
five import categories to take the place of the auction exchange premiums. 
This may be wishful thinking on the part of bankers and business men who are 
finding it extremely difficult to unravel the intricacies of the new system. 
The U.S. exporter has no definite information as to when payment on his goods 
will be made, whether on receipt of the goods, or at the maturity of the 120 
forward exchange contract. Brazil plans to revise tariffs to protect local 
industry, and will submit the new duties to GATT, the international organiza- 
tion regulating tariffs. If GATT does not approve of the changes, the 
Brazilian congress will then decide whether to continue as a GATT member. 


Since Aranha's plan was put into effect on October 16, the free market 
cruzeiro has dropped from 38 to 58, now having firmed at 55 per dollar. It 
is believed that the International Monetary Fund disapproves of a system 
whereby there is an official rate of 18.72 only for government borrowing and 
spending, auction rates ranging from 23.72 to 153, and a free market rate. 
This, in addition to the fact that a number of small changes have been made 
adding 7 cruzeiros to the official rate on various categories of imports, and 
the maintenance of students abroad, has led to the belief that the government 
might devaluate the cruzeiro. Notwithstanding such rumors, and an estimate 
which has been made that over a period of three years Brazil will have an 
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average yearly payment of $170 million on her total dollar indebtedness, 
the Brazilian exporter seems optimistic about the future. It is still 
part of the Brazilian philosophy that Brazil's undeveloped resources and 
hinterland will one day make it one of the most powerful countries in the 


world. 


The special session of congress which had been called to debate 
Oswaldo Aranha's proposed Foreign Trade Board, to take the place of CEXIM 
(due to expire December 31), passed a bill creating the new board. This 
board, operating under the over-all direction of the Superintendency of 
Currency and Credit (SUMOC), will issue export and import licenses, 
maintain statistical control of prices, weights, and measures in Brazil and 
abroad, classify import merchandise and products which are necessary for 
government services, finance imports and exports of capital and consumer 
goods of a high degree of essentiality, and insure merchandise and goods 
exported at a premium not exceeding those prevailing in the market. The 
Finance Minister was also able to obtain a new ruling to the effect that 
government departments would not be given special consideration in importa- 
tion, but would have to pay a premium of 7 cruzeiros on the dollar for 
direct imports, or the equivalent in other currencies, nor would they be 
able to import category 5 (luxury) articles, or goods locally manufactured. 


Aranha was not successful in his effort to have an excess profits tax 
included in the 1954 budget, although he maintained that "firms are making 
profits of 300% to 1,000% and the time has come to put a limit to it." 

This bill (which would have an additional income tax rate graduating from 
20% to 90% on excess profits exceeding 12%) will probably be presented to 
congress again, but cannot now affect 1953 incomes. Even though defeated, 
the proposed bill can have propaganda value politically for the Vargas 
regime during the coming congressional elections in that it was a gesture 

to "soak the rich" in a country where profits are scandalous and ostentation 
flagrant. It is thought that the 60 billion cruzeiro internal loan 

(H.A.R., VI: 11) can also be of use politically as well as practically this 
year since state governors will be wearing a path to the Vargas doorstep in 


quest of financial help. 


The most urgent internal problem facing the government this year is the 
power shortage, and the necessity of developing power projects at a tempo 
commensurate with the rapid industrialization in the Sao Paulo area, and the 
population growth in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, and to alleviate the 
periodic drought conditions in the Northeast. Only 11% of Brazil's hydraulic 
potential is being used. Although the recent rains alleviated the situation 
temporarily, so that rationing was reduced, and there will be greater 
generating capacity at the end of this year, agricultural minister Joao 
Cleofas said that the situation in Rio and Sao Paulo would be "extremely 
acute" by 1960. Consum>tion of power in Rio is doubled every 10 years, and 
in Sao Paulo, every seven years. Plans are being considered to relieve these 
areas by constructing five thermo-electric power stations in the Santa 
Catarina coal fields where fuel is readily available. As planned, the plants 
would have a 1 million kilowatt capacity. Power would be transmitted to Rio 
and Sao Paulo by a 750 kilometer transmission line. In spite of the serious- 
ness of the situation, the senate, feeling that it did not have enough 
details, turned down the government's electrification plan calling for an 


additional 3% tax on all electric power consumed. 


LAY 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made two 
loans to Brazil in December. A loan of $10 million, for a term of 20 years 
at 5% including 1% commission, is to the Usinas Eléctricas do Paranapanema, 
owned almost entirely by the state of Sao Paulo. This loan, which is 
guarenteed by the Brazilian Government, is to finance the construction of a 
hydroelectric plant at Salto Grande, on the Paranapanema River, in an almost 
exclusively coffee-growing area. The second loan of $12.5 million--for a 
term of 15 years at an interest of 4-7/8% a year including 1% commission-- 
was given directly to the Government of Brazil for the importation of 
passenger cars for a suburban train service which operates out of Rio. This 
loan is part of the emergency program of the Bank to rehabilitate the Central 
de Brasil Railroad. Both of the above loans, payments on which begin July 1, 
1958, were given high priority by the Joint Brazilian-U.S. commission, which 
has just brought its work to a close after putting into affect one of the 
largest Point-Four programs that the U.S. ever attempted. It has worked two 
years on a program of railroad, electric power, port, merchant marine, and 
agricultural rehabilitation and development. 


In this and other ways the U.S. Government has given much thought and 
financial essistance to Brazil during this crisis period. In fact, some U.S. 
businessmen in Brazil feel that U.S. Government organizations may be putting 
too much faith in the future of Brazil. U.S. Government officials are await- 
ing this session of the U.S. Congress for approval of the sale of a maximum 
of le ships to Brazil, with the stipulation that they not carry U.S. products 
to Brazilian ports, with the exception of 50% of those goods acquired with 
Export-Import Bank loans. The ships will be sold at an average price of 
$600,000 each, to be financed on a basis of 25% down and the rest within 10 
years. 


Considerable consternation was caused in Brazil and abroad by a speech 
President Vargas made December 22 during a conference held with the governors 
of the states of Minas Gerais, Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul, Parand, Santa 
Catarina, Goiads and Mato Grosso. The purpose of the gubernatorial. conference 
was to discuss problems relative to the electrification of the basin of the 
Parana and Uruguay Rivers. The President said that private power firms 
faced expropriation if they did not cooperate with the government's 
electrification plans, and he accused the foreign companies of changing all 
earned cruzeiros into dollars and thus exporting Brazil's wealth. He 
continued that if the government's plans for cheap electric power could not 
be carried out in any other way, power would be nationalized as the Brazilian 
Electric Co. (Zlectrobras) in the same manner that the petroleum industry had 
been nationalized. He added that such plans were already being drafted and 
that congress had been asked for funds for this purpose. 


The two foreign companies which control almost all privately-owned power 
companies in Brazil, the Brazilian Traction Light & Power Company, of Toronto, 
and the American and Foreign Power Co., with executive offices in New York, 
were taken by surprise since there had been no indication that anything was 
amiss. Executives of each company expressed the thought that Vargas could 
not have been referring to their respective companies since complete coopera- 
tion in the crisis had been given. 


Some observers think that the speech might have been merely the 
irrascible outburst from an "old" man whose electrification bill had been 
rejected by congress, while others say that such nationalistic gestures are 


part of an election year. The immediate depression of the Light and Power 
shares (which recovered shortly thereafter) in the Toronto market aroused 
considerable suspicion that the Vargas' coterie was again indulging in 
illicit speculation. One Latin American expert said, however, that foreign 
companies are foolish to invest in public utilities in Latin-American 
countries because they are always the whipping boys, and are inevitably 
nationalized sooner or later. In December the government issued new regula- 
tions Gesigned to keep non-essential foreign industries out of Brazil. 


In line with the Brazilian Government's policy to emphasize trade 
relations with Europe, Japan, and Latin American countries in an effort to 
conserve U.S. dollars, many new pacts have been negotiated recently in these 
areas, even though some Brazilian importers realize that, considering 
production costs and quality, U.S. products are often the better buy. From 
Bolivia, Brazil will receive tin, oil and lead in exchange for sugar, rice 
and textiles. In accordance with a trade treaty covering $30 million, Brazil 
will send cotton, pine, sugar, steel plates, pharmaceutical goods, lumber 
and maté tea to Uruguay in return for wool, meat, and 200,000 tons of wheat. 


Since November the German Volkswagen group and the German commission 
working with the Brazilians have reversed their decision to return to Germany 
(H.A.R., VI: 11) and are resuming their original plans. A German group 
connected with the former Deutsche Bank is putting up one-fourth of the 
capital increase made by the Banco Alianga do Rio de Janeiro. Brazil reports 
that exports to the United Kingdom during the first six months of 1953 
reached 416.9 million, while imports for the same period were 611.4 million. 
British Minister of Commerce Derick Heathcoat Amory arrived in Rio and has 
been in conference with both Foreign Minister Rao and Finance Minister 
Aranha. The rare privilege of participating in a session of SUMOC was 
extended to Heathcoat Amory. 


An Argentine mission arrived in Rio to correlate the commercial inter- 
change between Brazil and Argentina with the Aranha plan. The dollar wiil 
be used as a basis of negotiations. Resentment is still felt in Brazil over 
the agreement negotiated with Argentina in the spring of 1953 in which Brazil 
agreed to pay $136 a ton for wheat although the world market price has 
dropped to $75 a ton. J.S. Maciel Filho, executive director of SUMOC, left 
to visit 11 countries in Europe to discuss possible changes in commercial 
debts and payments agreements, probably in line with the Aranha plan. 


Within Brazil, industry continues its rapid expansion. General Motors 
Corporation has just bought land in Sao José dos Campos, Sao Paulo state, on 
which to build an assembly plant. The company hopes to be producing 50,000 
trucks a year within five years. The Ford Motor Company also has plans for 
expansion in Brazil. The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of Worcester, Mass., 
has sold 300 looms to Cia. Fiagao e Tecidos Nossa Senhora do Carmo, in 
Sorocaba, state of Sao Paulo. In payment, Crompton & Knowles received 
$705,500 credit from the Export-Import Bank, and will invest in the Brazilian 
concern on its own account. U.S., Australian, and Brazilian interests are 
collaborating in the organization of a pre-mixed concrete industry in Brazil 
with an initial capital of 50 million cruzeiros (approximately $2.75 million). 
Operations will be centered in Sao Paulo and Rio, and will branch out from 


there later. 
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The Brazilian Institute of Sugar and Alcohol is consulting with French 
technical experts in regard to its plans for the establishment of synthetic 
rubber factories in the alcohol-producing centers of Pernambuco, and the 
states of Rio and Sao Paulo. Even though natural rubber production is 
estimated at 36,000 tons for 1954, imports are still necessary. A future 
production of 200,000 lbs. of crude rubber is hoped for from the one million 
rubber trees already planted in Bahia. The French Michelin rubber concern 
is investigating the possibilities of installing a rubber by-products 
factory in the Amazon region. Tractors, other farming machinery and trucks 
will be manufactured in plants to be set up in Curitiba, state of Parana, by 
French interests. The Standard Oil Company of California intends to finance 
the construction of a $1 million asphalt factory in the state of Sao Paulo. 


The staff of another U.S. Point-Four organization will be disbanded in 
early January, namely, the Brazilian-U.S. Labor Productivity Center, which 
was established to provide technical aid for industry. It has been run 
entirely on U.S. money plus voluntary Brazilian contributions. George 
Sadler, the American director had warned that cooperation in the field might 
be discontinued if the agreement were not ratified by the end of the year. 
That is just what happened. Lack of Brazilian financial and personnel 
participation as agreed upon has been laid at the door of Joao Goulart. 


In the special December session of congress, accusations of corruption 
were leveled at officials of the deactivated CEXIM, export-import department 
of the Bank of Brazil. The sensation of the moment is the documented 
accusation made by opposition deputy Raimundo Padilha against Virgilio de 
Gois, son of Coriolano de Gois, director of the Department of General Credit 
of the Bank of Brazil at the time the scandal broke. A year and a half ago 
the Louisiana firm of McCloy Exportation Company, Inc., requested and was 
granted a license by a former Bank of Brazil director to transfer its entire 
holdings to Brazil to function there as a Brazilian company. Although 
Virgilio de Gois is reputed to have demanded 20 million cruzeiros to carry 
out the transaction with CEXIM, the father, Coriolano de Gois, maintains his 
own innocence in the affair. Although Aranha was willing to hold his 
position in the Bank open until the congressional investigating committee had 
finished its inquiry, Coriolano de Gois handed in a formal resignation on 


December 3. The inquiry is still in progress. 


President Vargas has asked for an appropriation of 20 million cruzeiros 
for the purchase of insecticides and seeds for resale and distribution to 
the small farmers. Joao Cleofas, Minister of Agriculture, has been negotiat- 
ing the purchase of 700,000 of agricultural machinery in Europe which would 
be resold to farmers on easy terms. Mechanical saws are being distributed 
by the F.A.O. (Food and Agricultural Organization of the U.N.) to be used in 
conjunction with heavy tractors for work in the jungles in a search for 
valuable woods. The Brazilian Coffee Institute is setting up a 100 million 
cruzeiro fund to buy fertilizers to rejuvenate old coffee plantations. To 
increase coffee production, which has been declining in recent years, new 
plantations are being planned in Paranda, Espfrito Santo, Goids, and Mato 
Grosso, and steps are being taken for more efficient production, increased 
bank credit, importation of new equipment, and expert aid for growers. These 
measures are very timely in view of the fact that the number of coffee trees 
in Brazil has dropped from 2,978,400,000 in 1934 to about two billion in 1950, 
and a drop of another one billion trees has been estimated by 1960. 
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Fortunately for Brazil's exchange situation the world market price of 
two of its main exportable crops, coffee and cocoa, have risen. But the 
prices of almost all its other food products have declined in world markets. 
The tendency of the Brazilian agriculturist is to switch to another crop if 
prices level off, rather than seeking increased profit through quality and 
quantity. Flax, tung, and sesame crops have decreased. Sisal prices have 
dropped so that some producers intend to hold their crops in the field wntil 
next year. Although the babassu nut harvest increased, there will be none 
for export because the domestic price is higher than that abroad. Babassu 
kernels have not been exported since 1951, nor the oils since 1952. The 
soybean crop of 92,110 tons, 98% concentrated in Rio Grande do Sul, has 
increased by 85. A quota of 65% is allowed for export, with a possible 
market in Japan. Heretofore, difficulty in processing the crop limited use 
to Brazil. This year's rice crop is estimated at 3,160,740 tons, about 7% 


ever last year's. 


Since Brazilian coffee available for export is 19% under the total 
available last year at this time, coffee is being diverted from shipment to 
Nurope toward the U.S. market to obtain needed dollar exchange. Coffee 
futures have reached the highest level in the 7l-year history of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. The government has increased the rate on Santos 
type coffee from 1,000 to 1,500 cruzeiros per bag to check sales and prevent 
a shortage in the domestic market before the crop year ends. 


The Rio Commercial Association estimates that the government will take a 
4 billion cruzeiro loss at the completion of the unloading operation of the 
6 billion cruzeiros worth of cotton held by the Bank of Brazil when the 
project was initiated several months ago. This loss may be covered by the 
sums accruing from the exchange auction premiums. 


It is reported that after three years of exploration in the region, oil 
has been found in Nova Olinda, 125 kilometers from Manaus in the Amazon 
region. Another cheerful note is that the drought in the Northeast, which 
apparently runs in cycles of three years, seems to be nearest the end of the 
acute state. The government has spent G00 million cruzeiros ($44 million) 
this year on anti-drought measures. Thirty million cruzeiros have been 
obtained by public subscription for a new bank to develop the Northeast 
(H.A.R., VI: 9). The affected states are Ceara, Parafba, Alagdas, and parts 


of Pernambuco and Sergipe. 


President Vargas has appointed Dr. Miguel Couto Filho as new minister 
of health. The President also signed a bill creating a commission to 
regulate immigration and migration within the country. It is thought that 
this is a move to prevent the movement of the population from rural to urban 


areas. 


On December 12, the second biennial international exhibition of modern 


art of the Sao Paulo Museum of Modern Art was opened. This is said to be the 
largest and most outstanding exhibit of its kind ever staged in the western 
hemisphere, including only the select work of the outstanding artists of some 


4O countries. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
EH. 


Inter-American Press Association. REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS. Released November 16, 1953. 


This is one of the most important documents about Latin America which 
has appeared in a long time. Much of the information circulating about 
Latin America is simply propaganda paid for by undemocratic governments or 
by international agencies subsidized by them. The ordinary reader has to 
resort to the New York Times to get the facts straight. The conclusion of 
the committee which made a careful and exhaustive study of the Latin American 
press is expressed in these words: "A review of the last twelve months 
highlights an ominous trend to legislate freedom of expression out of 
existence. There is a concerted effort to ring the Americas with a vicious 
circle of silence that would black out criticism and fair comment and 
substitute for it solely adulation." The facts marshalled in this report ; 
are conclusive and disturbing. Equally unfortunate is the apparent 
indifference of certain important groups in this country to a most serious 
problem. In Washington, there is such eagerness to make deals with dictators 
that a lock has been placed on the closet in which this skeleton is kept. 
Some liberal groups are so concerned with what they call “economic democracy" 
that they view an intellectual blackout with something approaching 
indifference, and in so doing they fall for the bait put out by the dicta- 
tors. How the disappearance or duress of great and responsible organs such 
as La Prensa of Buenos Aires, La Razdén of La Paz, or El Tiempo of Bogota can 
improve the economic status of the people is hard to see. In fact, the. 
Suppression of the honest, independent newspapers and their replacement by 
government-controlled sheets simply removes a check on the looting of the 
public domain by those in power. The Inter-American Press Association is 
doing valuable work, and its report carries the guarantee of some of the most 
distinguished names in conservative U.S. journalism. 


Sasha Siemel. TIGRERO! New York. Prentice-Hall. 1953. Pp. 266. $3.95. 


Ever since Keyserling described Latin America as telluric, authors both 
native and foreign have provided the world with a variety of descriptions of 
jungles such as those of the Amazon and the Orinoco. This reviewer has 
frequently protested against such a romantic interpretation of Latin America. 
Moreover, he detests hunting. He was therefore prepared to dislike this most 
popular tale of hunting in the great jungle where Brazil, Paraguay and 
Bolivia meet. However, he was surprised to find himself enjoying the book. 
It was good to meet, both in the text and in the photographs, old friends 
like Julian Duguid, the author of Green Hell, and Mamerto Urriolagotia, who 
later became President of Bolivia. Moreover, the author himself is an 
attractive figure. This adventurer from the Baltic countries has none of the 
culture or the rich background of Cunninghame Gra:am or Tschiffely, but he 
has something of their spirit. This physically slight man, whose gentle 
countenance has, according to the author of the foreword, a Christ-like 
appearance, was unafraid of man or beast. He defeated and disgraced muscular, 
fearsome professionals in both wrestling and boxing, and then, armed only 
with a spear, took on the jungle jaguars known as "tigres." Bull-fighting 
was never like this. In addition to the pugilists and the jaguars, there are 
a number of well-etched characters. They give us the atmosphere of the 
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world's last frontier, where everyone is a law unto himself. Most nictur- 
esque is old Dom Carlos, the only representative of "the law," a private 
agent who tracks down thieves and murderers at the request of the victims 
or their relatives, and who displays in a prominent place a string of dried 
human ears to impress potential clients with his efficiency. | 


James Bruce. THOSE PERPLEXING ARGENTINES. New York. Longmans, Green. 1953. 
Pp. 362. $5.00. 


The industrialist James Bruce was American ambassador to the Argentine 
from 1947 to 1949. Technically, his knowledge of both diplomacy and 
Argentina is thin and amateurish. However, he displays both good and common 
sense in this account of the Argentine people. He pays lip-service to the 
need for an understanding between the United States and Argentina, but 
Mr. Bruce is nobody's fool. He is well aware of the limitations and the 
phony claims of the present Argentine regime, and he feels a natural sense | 
of relief when he goes to Montevideo, where the newspapers are free and 
the telephones untapped. While the expert in Latin American affairs will 
learn little from this book, it is recommended and easy reading for those 
American businessmen who are now so eager to make deals with Peronista 
Argentina. Mr. Bruce discusses candidly a variety of subjects which are 
commonly passed over in silence, such as the support given by the Catholic 
Church to the Peronista regime and the profits it has reaped. When a 
professor says these things, he is dismissed as unrealistic; but this is a 
hard-headed businessman speaking. 


Joan Gili. INTRODUCTORY CATALAN GRAMMAR. New York. Hafner Publishing 
Company. 1952. Pp. 189. $3.50. 


The author of this book is a liberal Catalan who runs an excellent 
Spanish bookstore in Oxford, England, named the Dolphin Book Company, which 
published this work in England. The actual printing was done in Spain by 
the Tipografia Moderna in Valencia. This is the second edition of a 
monograph which originally appeared in 1943. Sr. Gili is defiantly Catalan 
in his preface, and seems to regard Catalonia and England as bulwarks of 
freedom in the face of Spanish tyranny. "It is true that in Catalonia today 
the democratic tradition is under a cloud; but the spirit which informs it 
still lives and will continue to live. Perhaps the strongest bond of union 
among Catalans everywhere is the conviction that no suppression of their 
individuality can be lasting." Sr. Gili tells us that he was determined to 
fill a serious lacuna, namely the lack of a Catalan grammar in English. The 
grammar repeats what other standard works on Catalan say. It is followed by 
a short selection from the works of Catalan writers. 


Bartolomeo de las Casas. THE TEARS OF THE INDIANS. Translated by John 
Phillips. Stanford, California. Academic Reprints. Pp. 134. $6.50. 


The worthy aim of Academic Reprints is to make available photographic 
reproductions of important out-of-print works, This little book is a 
reproduction of the 1656 English edition of John Phillips' translation of 
Las Casas' work, from an original in the Henry E. Huntington Museum and Art 
Gallery in San Marino, California. This thin volume has been one of the 
arsenals of the Black Legend, since the Spaniards are damned by their own 
mouth. The spirit of the book is given in the sub-title: "Being an 
Historical and true Account of the Cruel Massacres and Slaughters of above 
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Twenty Millions of innocent People; Committed by the Spaniards in the Islands 
of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, etc. As also in the Continent of Mexico, Peru, 
and other Places of the West Indies, To the total destruction of those 
Countries." The propaganda value of this account is seen in translator 
Phillips’ dedication to Oliver Cromwell, as well as in his introductory 
appeal "To all true Englishmen." The woodcuts give graphic views of the 
Spaniards roasting and carving sundry Indians. All in all, this reprint 
makes available a valuable historical document. 


Pepe Romero. MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN. New York. Putnam's. Pp. 282. 


Pepe Romero is a self-educated man, although he would undoubtedly agree 
with his typical good nature that he is a self-half-educated man. He might 
even be pleased with his nickname "The Walter Winchell of Mexico," ina 
world where the only thing which counts is success. A naturally alert person, 
Pepe Romero has become "Mexico's foremost newshound." Since journalism is 
still largely a dog-race this is apparently meant to be a high compliment. 

It is doubtful if anyone knows the human side of Mexican news as well as does 
Pepe Romero, and he has mingled in his typically casual way with all the 
great of Mexico City. His memoirs could well have been a mine of salty, 
penetrating reporting, a godsend for future historians. However, he is so 
determined to achieve the highest standards of U.S. mass-journalism that his 
smart-aleck stories compel the reader to comment: "L'esprit qu'on veut avoir 


gate celui qu'on a." 


Joseph Winfield Fretz. PILGRIMS IN PARAGUAY. Scottdale, Pa. Mennonite 
Publishing House. 1953. Pp. 247. $2.75. 


The author, who obtained his doctorate from the University of Chicago, 
is professor of sociology and chairman of the division of social science at 
Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas. He has devoted himself to the study of 
Mennonite communities, principally in Canada and in Mexico. More recently, 
with a grant from the Social Science Research Council (S.S.R.C.), he visited 
Paraguay, where 11,000 Mennonites have established Germanic colonies in the 
rough hinterland, with the aid of more than $2 million from the Mennonites in 
the United States. Mr. Fretz found these colonies to be healthy both 
physically and spiritually. Despite his obvious denominational attachment 
which is expressed in the pious concluding section, the author approaches his 
subject in a factual, scientific way, in the spirit of the S.S.R.C. The 
text is enlivened with good photographs. It is obvious from the map next to 
p. 32 that there are Mennonite colonies throughout southern Brazil, Paraguay 
and Uruguay, and that they are a significant element in the German-speaking 
groups in that vast area. Chapter xii is devoted to Mennonites in Brazil, 
and xiii to Mennonites in Uruguay, Argentina and Colombia. The only thing in 
this excellent study which non-Mennonites might question would be the author's 
keen desire that the Mennonites preserve their identity and resist assimila- 
tion. It is possible, of course, that the addition of various sects would 


enrich the religious life of Latin America. 


Giuseppe Carlo Rossi. STORIA DELLA LETTERATURA PORTOGHESE. Florence. 
Sansoni. 1953. Pp. 353. L. 3000. 


When this reviewer revisited the University City of Rome a few months 
ago, he was pleasantly surprised to find there an active center of Portuguese 
studies. Dr. Giuseppe Carlo Rossi is excellently prepared in Portuguese 
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studies, having taught for years at the University of Coimbra. His seminar 
room has a magnificent representative collection of Portuguese books, the 
gift of the Lisbon government. Such a combination could scarcely fail to 
produce a history of Portuguese literature, and this one is good. It has 
appeared as a volume in the series "La Civilta Europea" founded by Giovanni 
Gentile. Essentially a textbook, it discusses Portuguese literary history 
methodically from the Middle Ages to 1952. The author has no axe to grind, 
no thesis to prove. The facts are well-presented with an abundant 
bibliography. The book is well-printed with many illustrations. This is 
probably the most convenient history of Portuguese literature in any 


language. 


Frank D. Barlow Jr. COTTON IN SOUTH AMERICA. Memphis. National Cotton 
Council. 1952. Pp. 300. $3. 


The National Cotton Council sent the author to South America to make a 
study of cotton production in that continent, which has become a serious 
competitor of the United States for foreign, especially European markets. 
The resultant study is informative, factual and well-illustrated with graphs 
and photographs. Mr. Barlow devotes his attention to the following 
countries, arranged in order of significance: Brazil, Argentina, Peru, 
Paraguay, Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, Bolivia and Uruguay. The 
author deals with each country separately and makes no attempt to evaluate 
the present situation or prospective trends of the cotton industry for the 
continent as a whole. This is a carefully prepared study which will be of 
interest to georraphers and economists as well as to cotton men. 


Luis Enrique Erro. LOS PIES DESCALZOS. Mexico. Compania General de 
Ediciones. 1951. Pp. 451. 


Luis Enrique Erro is known internationally as a distinguished astronomer 
who was once a research fellow at Harvard University and who, in 1941, 
founded Mexico's most important observatory at Tonantzintla. He has also 
been active in public life, having served as a deputy and as president of 
the Mexican congress. In 1950, Erro resigned as director of the Tonantzintla 
laboratory, epparently on account of heart trouble. He devoted his 
subsequent leisure to an excursion into the field of literature. Perhaps 
because he makes no claims to literary standing, Erro writes honestly and 
interestingly. This novel tells the story of a simple but honest and | 
devoted Mexican peasant girl Luz who becomes the servant of Genoveva, the 
wife of an ambitious Spanish immigrant Fermin Azkue. After living through 
the chaos of the revolution, she dies in an. insane asylum. The atmosphere 
of this novel is like that of Galddés' Misericordia. This human tragedy 
apparently has some political significance, for it is dedicated "A la memoria 
de EMILIANO ZAPATA, una luz encendida en la oscuridad de nuestra Historia." 


H.F.M. Prescott. MARY TUDOR. New York. Macmillan. 1953. Pp. 439. $5.00. 


Miss Hilda F.M. Prescott, an English historian, has written in many 
veins. She has been best known as a writer of historical novels. After The 
Unhurrying Chase, The Lost Fight and Son of Dust, she achieved fame and 
popularity with The Man on a Donkey (1952), which describes the Pilgrimage of 
Grace that took place in 1536 under the rule of Henry VIII. Miss Prescott 
has incidentally written a crime novel, Dead and Not Buried. She has now 
composed a detailed and scholarly biography of Bloody Mary. This half-Spanish 
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queen and her husband Philip II have received unfavorable publicity on account 
of the Black Legend. Miss Prescott proclaims: "Pour comprendre, c'est tout 
pardonner."” She explains Mary's warped personality by the unhappy life of her 
mother, the bad advice of her well-meaning but stupid husband Philip II, the 
treachery of her enemies. The moral is, according to Miss Prescott, that to 
err is human, to forgive divine. Yet she shows none of this willingness to 
understand and forgive in describing the persecution of the Carthusians by 
Henry VIII. Above all, Miss Prescott cannot see the wood for the trees. She 
does not wish apparently to see in this period the beginning of the modern 
struggle between liberty and totalitarianism. While her attempt to be fair to 
a detested historical figure is admirable, she unwittingly gives aid and 
comfort to those anti-democratic Spanish historians who, without any desire to 
understand other viewpoints, proclaim that history would have been simpler if 
Only the world had acquiesced in the Spanish grand design. 


Eugene Fodor, ed. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 1953. New York. David McKay. 1953. 
Po. 448, $3.75. 


Since the world is going to the dogs culturally, this reviewer did not 
expect a Baedeker when he examined this latest addition to Fodor's Modern 
Guides of European countries, but he was pleasantly surprised. Misprints, and 
quite inexcusable ones, are to be found even on the large type plan of Madrid 
which serves as an end-piece: Jeromino (Jerénimo), Jose Antonia (José Antonio), 
Alberto Aquilera (Aguilera), Terracarril (Ferrocarril). Obviously someone 
needs a large pair of spectacles. However, by and large the text is accurately 
and interestingly written. There is the added charm of photographs and 
vignettes, which Baedeker did not have, but this is offset by a marked 
deficiency in maps. Like so many good things, map-making seems to be becoming 
an expensive luxury. Maps may not be so necessary in Fodor's guides, which do 
not aim at taking the tourist around methodically from monument to monument in 
an exacting cultural tour. The old-fashioned, hard-working, disciplined 
tourist is being replaced by the tired businessman who prefers a more impres- 
Sionistic approach. Despite all these limitations, Fodor's guide of Spain and 
Portugal is to be heartily recommended. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICAN AND SPANISH SUBJECTS 


Cuentos Populares Espanoles 
by Aurelio M. Espinosa 


The author, professor emeritus of Romanic languages at Stanford University, traveled ex- 
tensively in Spain collecting folk tales in the oral tradition. Two hundred eighty of these 
tales, in dialectal Spanish, are printed here. These tales are of interest to students of folklore. 
In addition, they provide students of the Spanish language with reading material reflecting 
the popular Spanish culture. Three volumes. Paper, $1.75 each 


Public Finance and Economic Development in Guatemala 
by John H. Adler, Eugene R. Schlesinger, and Ernest R. Olson 


Provides detailed estimates hitherto unavailable of gross national product and private capital 
formation; careful analysis of the salient features of the economy and of the special problems 
attending the economic development of Guatemala. $5.00 


‘Cadiz to Cathay 
by Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. 


The history of the search for canal sites across the American isthmus, and of the diplomatic 
and political events resulting in the selection of the present location in Panama. The Appendix 
includes the text of treaties and other state papers. Photographs and historical maps. $6.00 


And the Mountains Will Move 
by Captain Miles P. DuVal, Jr. 


This companion volume to Cadiz to Cathay describes the actual construction of the Panama 
Canal, including problems of organization, finance, and sanitation. The French canal-build- 
ing efforts under De Lesseps are interestingly treated. Maps and illustrations. $6.00 


The New Mexican “‘Alabado”’ 


by Juan B. Rael 
Descriptions of the religious rites of the Penitentes, with special emphasis on their hymns, 
or alabados, many of which have never before been published. Paper, $2.50 


The Life of Joaquim Nabuco | 
by Carolina Nabuco. Translated and edited by Ronald Hilton and others. 


Joaquim Nabuco’s daughter has written a significant biography of Brazil’s great statesman 
and writer, who witnessed the Brazilian shift from empire to republic and worked to bring 
about the abolition of slavery in Brazil. The book provides a background for understanding 
the complex and little-known political and social life of the largest of Latin-American 


nations. $5.00 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN-AMERICAN AND SPANISH SUBJECTS 


The Ancient Maya 
by Sylvanus G. Morley 


An authoritative account of the ancient Mayas, tracing the rise, flowering, 
and decline of their religion, their science, and their architecture. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and drawings of Mayan art and archi- 
tecture, and with numerous maps and diagrams. $10.00 


Who’s Who in Latin America: A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of Latin America 


edited by Ronald Hilton 


This compact but comprehensive biographical listing of outstanding persons and their 
achievements provides a valuable reference aid to government personnel, authors, and stu- 
dents of Latin-American affairs. | 
I. Mexico, $2.50; II. Central America, $2.25; III. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, 
$3.50; IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, $2.50; V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
$3.50; VI. Brazil, $3.50; VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic, $2.50. 


La Obra Impresa de los Intelectuales Epanoles en America: 1936-1945 (The 
Printed Work of the Spanish Intellectuals in America, 1936-1945) 


compiled by Julian Amo and Charmion Shelby 


A bibliographical survey prepared by the Library of Congress. An unusual reference tool 
and a document furnishing the social historian with access to the contemporary thought of 
Spaniards in the Americas. In Spanish. $4.00 


Herbert Hoover’s Latin-American Policy 
by Alexander DeConde 


The first evaluation of Hoover’s efforts, both before and during his Presidency, to establish 
more cordial relations between the United States and the Latin-American nations and among 
the Latin-American nations themselves. The book includes a discussion of Hoover’s rejec- 
tion of interventionism and “dollar diplomacy” in inter-American affairs. $3.00 


45 Contemporary Mexican Artists 
by Virginia Stewart 


Mexico’s twentieth-century renaissance recorded through per- 
sonal interviews with the artists, photographs of them in their 
homes and studios, and reproductions of their representative 
works. Full-color endsheets portray Alfredo Ramos Martinez’s 
famous “Flower Vendors” fresco at Scripps College, Claremont, 
California. Each cover is an original Charlot lithograph. $10.00 


See inside back cover for more books 
on Latin-American and Spanish subjects 
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